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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


MT. PLEASANT CHURCH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


The church at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary this year 
by two days of thanksgiving in November. 
On the evening of Nov. 25 at a hospitable 
home there was a turkey dinner for all the 
parish, followed by a program of: unusual 
interest arranged by a committee of, the 
Ladies’ Aid. A parade of hats and gowns 
illustrating feminine fashions from 1870 
to 1930 took memories back to church 
meetings of other years and prepared the 
minds for historical reviews: of the women’s 
organizations from 1856 to 19388; of the 
church library, the first public library in 
this part of Iowa, started in the church in 
1848; of the social clubs for young people, 
beginning with the Centenary Club of 
1870; of the church school maintained 
since 1860. A diary kept by a church 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Clarke, from 1852 to 
1856, furnished material for a most in- 
teresting paper read by her son, describing 
the struggles of these religious liberals and 
the zeal that caused the building of a 
frontier church. Letters from non-resident 
members and from descendants of early 
church workers were also read, renewing 
old ties. 

On Sunday, Nov. 27, the church service 
continued the commemoration with a 
history of the parish from 1848 to the 
present time given by R. 8. Galer, and a 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. Laura B. Galer. 
Letters were read from all the surviving 
ministers of the parish. The society was 
organized in the court house and meetings 
were held there or in borrowed buildings 
until 1857, when the present brick church 
was completed and was dedicated by Rev. 
Otis Skinner of Chicago. It remains to- 
day essentially the same, the oldest church 
building in town to be continuously used 
by one congregation. Although always a 
small parish it has enjoyed some notable 
preachers. Owing to a close rail connec- 
tion with Galesburg the presidents and 
faculty of Lombard College with true mis- 
sionary spirit often filled this pulpit, and 
among those who served as pastors for 
terms of years were John Clarence Lee, 
Charles Elwood Nash, Eben Chapin and 
Lewis B. Fisher. Among those listed as 
visiting preachers are such well-known 
names as Edwin Reifsnider, Effie McC. 
Jones, F. W. Perkins, F. D. Adams, Roger 
F. Etz, L. Ward Brigham, Wm. H. Mc- 
Glauflin, John Smith Lowe, Clinton Scott, 
Charles R. Joy, Edward A. Steiner, A. 
Gertrude Earle. Two men from the parish 
entered the liberal ministry and a layman 
served as president of the Teel Con- 
vention and several terms on its Board of 
Trustees. The present pastor served as 
vice-president of the General Sunday 
School Association for a decade. There 
have been State Convention officers in this 
membership during most of the ninety 
years. At home the little church has fur- 
nished leaders in all good civie enter- 


prises, deserving the praise of the local 
editor: 

“We are inclined to believe that when it. 
comes to Christian activities of the prac- 
tical type no other church in Mt. Pleasant 
can measure up to the record of the Uni- 
versalists. Quietly, year after year, like a 
placid stream the ministrations of this 
church have flowed into thousands of 
homes, bringing relief, physical, mental 
and spiritual.”—The Mt. Pleasant Daily 
News. 

a * 


“YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU’’ 


Part of a sermon in the United Liberal 
Church ( Universalist- Unitarian), St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., by Rev. George Gilmour. 


As Universalists and Unitarians you be- 
lieve that the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious progress of mankind lies in the di- 
rection of the faith of the Liberal Church. 
The object of our religious faith is to pro- 
vide men and women with a conception of 
the whole order under which they live,— 
so convincing in character that it impels 
them to rally to it, and thus achieve iden- 
tity of aim and harmony of endeavor. 
In this view, you find a field for conse- 
crating activities. 

It was a great act of faith, and required. 
wholesome initiative, to found the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches at the 
beginning of the last century. I believe 
that you who are also convinced believers, 
in uniting clear minds with unusual firm- 
ness of ethical Christian character, belong 
to that same religious nobility. The 
Founding Fathers of liberal religion be- 
lieved in the indispensableness of their 
faith and acted accordingly—by spending 
and being spent for its advancement. An 
increasing number of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches was one of their ob- 
jectives. Just how rapidly we shall ad- 
vance our own local] liberal church, and the 
work of the National Universalist Conven- 
tion and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion depends mainly upon being possessed 
by a similar vital faith and energy. I am 
sure that you, the men and women of this. 
church, must feel you have a mission to. 
fulfill in upholding during every week the 
work of your church, and providing also 
the means or endowment which will not 
allow it to crumble away for lack of ade- 
quate support after you have departed from 
the earthly scene. 

The subject of the sermon this morning is. 
“You Can’t Take It with You.” Would 
we not feel more at home among the citi- 
zens of the Invisible World, just a few years 
hence, if we had made a provision in our 
wills—of say, twenty-five percent—to 
advance the work of our local church and 
(according to our religious affiliation) 
twenty-five percent of our means to the © 
Universalist General Convention or the 
national American Unitarian Association? 
Intelligent people, by their adhesion, loy- 
alty and devotion, naturally concentrate 

(Continued on page 1614) 
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Reasons for Hope in 1939 


T first look at the world picture, reasons for hope 

of peace and good will among the nations in 

1939 seem non-existent. The ‘‘Peace of Mu- 

nich” seems altogether one-sided—Chamberlain want- 
ing peace and justice, Hitler and Mussolini swaggering 
off to begin impossible demands upon other nations. 

A recent speech of Mr. Chamberlain named 
Japan and Franco’s Spain with Italy and Germany as 
nations with which Great Britain would have been at 
war in case he had not signed the Munich accord. 

Italy is demanding French possessions. France 
is declaring that not one inch shall be ceded. Hitler 
pursues steadily his designs upon the most fertile part 
of Russia. Other smaller countries in his path more 
and more bow down before him. Fascism and Com- 
munism both make energetic efforts up and down the 
length of the western continent to upset democracy. 
Poor China struggles on desperately against the 
modern mechanized armies of Japan. And the Jews 
writhe in agony all over Central Europe. 

No, it is not a pretty picture that we get of our 
world as the old year comes to an end and the new year 
approaches. 

Apparently much of this does not touch us in the 
United States, but we must not be too sure of this. 
Rather than give up their places as dominating forces 
in American life, there are people in this country per- 
fectly willing to run the risk of a class struggle and 
support a strong government that will keep laboring 
folks in their places. There are others just as keen 
for a dictatorship of labor. The outlook for peace, 
good will, a square deal for all, the spread of demo- 
cratic institutions, the growth of a liberal Church, is 
not bright. 

And even our sanguine ambassador to Great 
Britain, who told us so emphatically a few weeks ago 
that there would be no European war, now says, in 
substance, that for 1939 he withdraws all predictions. 

With no desire to hide ugly facts or to soften them, 
we wish to point out some other things. 

When Hitler and Mussolini appeared in their 
respective countries after the Munich accord, they 
were wildly, enthusiastically, cheered. This may be 
interpreted as praise for “bringing home the bacon,” 
but every informed correspondent sees something 
much deeper init. It was joy, they say, at deliverance 
from the danger of war. The masses of Germany and 
of Italy do not want war any more than the peoples of 
England and France. They remember too well what 
war means to civil populations. In Berlin and Rome 
as much as in London they dread the shriek of the 
sirens announcing an air raid and the terrible death and 


destruction of the bombs. More widespread than 
ever before in history, is a general recognition of both 
the danger and the futility of war. 

A correspondent writing from Paris after a tour 
through Germany tells us that powerful groups in 
Germany do not agree with the policies of the Nazi, 
view with pain and sorrow the sufferings of the Jews, 
and dread what is coming next. In other words, uni- 
versal as “Heil Hitler’? may be in Germany, and 
strong though he actually is, all the people are not with 
him and his government in acts of cruelty and foreign 
aggression. However grateful the mass of Germans 
may be to Hitler for lifting from their necks the yoke 
of Versailles, many of. them prefer to have him stop 
where he is. 

And although the machinery for the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful means has 
broken down, although the dictators have called at- 
tempts at international co-operation exhibitions of 
the power of “world Jewry’”’ and fostered by Com- 
munism, there is wider recognition of the fact that 
only through building workable international machin- 
ery can war be ended. And this new view is spreading 
in the United States of America. 

It is likewise true that we are beginning to see the 
relationship of economics to war, and some slight at- 
tempt is being made to break down high tariff walls 
and to promote international trade. It all is cursed of 
course by fear that some other political party may 
make capital out of it, but education in the matter 
is going on. 

On this western continent the Lima Conference is 
a most hopeful sign. It is too much to expect that all 
old jealousies will be sunk at such a gathering, but 
that it can be held at all and the nations agree at all is 
a fact full of promise for the future. 

As for the churches, it is true that they are at a 
low ebb of influence, but this is due in part at least 
to a hopeful tendency. The world has turned from 
churches partly because churches have clung to moldy 
theology and denominational shibboleths at a time 
when the world has been seeing even more clearly that 
love of God and love of man are the essentials in re- 
ligious organization and religious work. The most 
hopeful thing about it is that larger companies of en- 
lightened and consecrated people in all the churches 
realize the fact. 

And more hopeful than anything else to us is 
that neither Hitler, nor Mussolini, nor Stalin, nor the 
brigands and cutthroats of America, can make the 
slightest headway in dethroning the Almighty. They 
can forbid stars to be lighted on Christmas trees, they 
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may prevent all public mention of the birthday of 
Christ, they may pull down Christian statues and set 
up the gods of German mythology, but they cannot 
alter by a hair’s breadth the movement of the planets, 
or the operation of the laws of the universe. God 
will be God and Jesus will be king long after every 
apostle of force and hate has been hurled from his 
high place. 

So we enter 1939 saddened but not despairing, 
fully aware that Christ spoke the truth when he said 
that in this world his followers shall have tribulation, 
but aware also of the truth that for such times as 
these we as Christ’s followers are called. 

* * 


A BITTER FIGHT OVER THE DOCTORS 


OR some time a bitter fight has been raging over 
what is called Group Medicine, a project to 
allow people of low income to secure medical 

and surgical service and hospital treatment by pay- 
ment of membership fees in advance to the society 
undertaking the work. The most famous of these 
projects in group medicine is called the “Group 
Health Association Inc.,’’ and it is located at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The members of “Group Health Asso- 
ciation Ine.” are employes of the United States Govern- 
ment and eighty percent of them receive salaries less 
than $2,000 per year. 

The medical associations of the country have 
been hostile to this form of organization from the be- 
ginning, and eventually started out to put such or- 
ganizations out of business. They forbade members 
to act as doctors for the group associations, forbade 
members even to consult with physicians serving the 
groups, closed the doors of the hospitals that they 
controlled to doctors of the groups, began a campaign 
in their official journal and over the radio against the 
groups, and even expelled members of regular as socia- 
tions who practiced for the groups. 

In one radio address the speaker for the New York 
Medical Association declared that the main objection 
to the group was that they were socialistic and that if 
they succeeded they would open the door to Com- 
munism. This was an absurd argument of course, de- 
signed to scare folks and inflame passions, but the 
American Medical Association and affiliated societies 
have a stronger case to make than that. They assert 
that the high standards of medical practice in this 
country are due to the safeguards that they have set 
up and that group medicine will lower standards and 
impair the efficiency of medical and surgical service. 
They claim the right as American citizens to “use their 
disciplines to oppose types of contract practice damag- 
ing to the health of the public.’’ The other side as- 
serts that fear of competition is back of the action of 
the American Medical Association and its affiliates. 

Now the Sherman anti-trust law prohibits every 
“contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce in 
any territory of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia,” and provides further that any one who 
violates the law will be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
liable to a fine of $5,000, or one year’s imprisonment, 
or both. 

Under this section the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, the Association of the District of Columbia, 
an association in Texas and twenty-one leading doc- 
tors of Chicago and Washington, have been indicted 
by a grand jury in Washington, which has been listen- 
ing to evidence for over two months. 

We are among the sincere admirers of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Some of its officers are 
personal friends whose high ideals in our opinion are 
beyond question. They are perfectly sincere in this 
matter. But we are wondering if the advice of 
Gamaliel concerning the preaching of Peter and the 
other apostles might not have been a wise guide: 
“Ye men of Israel,’’ he said to the Council, “take heed 
to yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these 
men. ... And now I say unto you, Refrain from 
these men and let them alone, for if this counsel or 
this work be of men it will come to nought. But if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it lest haply ye be 
found to fight against God.” 

It is a fair question whether the American Medical 
Association might not have prevented the evils it 
deplores by carefully watching the character of the 
work done by the groups, and by helping them main- 
tain high standards. 

It is certain that millions of people in this country 
are not receiving medical and surgical care who ought 
to be receiving it, and that they are prevented from 
going to doctors and hospitals by the scale of charges. 
The free work of all good doctors does not meet the 
need. 

If group medicine is put out of business, some 
other form of organization will be made, because the 
advertising that the new idea is getting by this con- 
troversy will create a popular demand. 

We trust that those who read these words will 
avoid the bitterness that characterizes most of our 
national controversies and try to judge the issues on 
the basis of facts. Unhappily, radio priests and other 
propagandists can secure an immense amount of 
action from people who know nothing about the matter 
in hand. The morals of religious people ought to be 
found upon a little higher level. 

* * 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL SURVEY 


URVEYS dig up facts, but not everybody is fitted 

S to generalize upon the basis of the facts. The 

Literary Digest poll in the last presidential elec- 

tion fell down more because of wrong use of data than 
because of imperfect data. 

Now comes The Ladies’ Home Journal with the 
story of a survey of women about religion. Ninety- 
one percent of the women answered that they believe 
in God. Ninety-one percent believe that the soul 
lives on after the body dies. Seventy-five percent 
testified that they would like to have their children 
given the same religious education that they had, but 
twenty-five percent wrote some emphatic dissents. 

A majority of those who testified that they believe 
in God said that they do not go to church. To the 
question, ‘‘Do you go to church regularly?” forty-seven 
percent said ‘‘No.”’ 

Church membership has not gone down. It is 
attendance that has gone down. 

To the question whether or not they prayed 
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ninety-seven percent of farm women said “Yes,” 
ninety-six percent of small town women and eighty- 
eight percent of city women. 

The reason that one woman was proud of her 
status as an atheist was that “Christians are the 
hardest folks to get along with.” 

The only group of women who favored putting 
all Protestant Churches together was the group of 
those who do not belong to any church. Only forty- 
eight percent of the women questioned voted for 
united worship of Protestant sects. 

The wife of a carpenter is quoted as saying: “In 
union there is strength, but the church today harbors 
too much stubborn jealousy, and I don’t think affilia- 
tion will ever be possible.” 

We do not know enough to appraise fairly the 
facts and figures. But we are convinced of the truth 
of some of the things stated. 

Those who favor church union, as a rule favor it 
for some one else, or for next year or the year after. 
Those who said that they do not go to church do not 
go to church. 

The majority of those who answered about re- 
ligious education have very little idea as to what re- 
ligious education is. And the people who said that 
they believe in God and in immortality hold their 
beliefs with widely varying degrees of conviction. 

We heartily approve of the survey, however, and 
commend Henry F. Pringle and The Ladies’ Home 


Journal for making it. 
* * 


THE GERMAN JEWS IN THE WORLD WAR 


T is interesting just now to come upon the following 
quotation from a book by General Berthold von 
Demling, which attests the patriotism of the 

German Jew during the World War. He tells us it 
was not difficult to counter the accusation of Jewish 
shirking in the war: 

The statistics spoke too clearly. According to 
these 80,000 Jewish soldiers were at the front, of whom 
12,000 fell. About 35,000 were decorated, and 23,000 
were promoted, 2,000 of these to posts as commissioned 
officers. In the aviation corps were many hundred 
Jewish soldiers. Lieutenant Frankl, the airman, who 
was decorated with the order Pour le mérite and fell at the 
front, wasa Jew. . . . [know personally of a case where 
a Jewish mother had four sons at the front, of whom 
three fell. She thereupon petitioned that the fourth 

> might be employed behind the front, but before the 
petition could be considered her fourth and last son had 
fallen. The Jew-haters should try to imagine what 
goes on in the soul of such a mother when she has to 
hear over and over again that the Jews are shirkers. 
* * 


STEWARDSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


ORE than one thousand Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews sat in conference in Chicago in the 
national Stewardship Convention sponsored 

by the National Committee on Welfare Recovery last 
month. The story of this impressive gathering ap- 
peared in the press, not so much because of the im- 
portance of the subject as because there were many 
important and well-known clerics and laymen present. 
Surveys presented showed an alarming decrease in 
support of social and religious institutions even in 


years in which our national income has been increasing. 
This decreasing support hits not only churches but 
also hospitals, social settlement houses, and colleges. 
The National Committee for Welfare Recovery is 
concerned with this decrease in support of these vital 
institutions. 'The committee, seeking a remedy, has 
gone at the matter in the right way. Instead of 
merely proposing to exhort people to give more to 
worthy causes they seek to educate the public in the 
underlying principles of stewardship in a democracy. 
To this end they want “every citizen’’ to see that he is 
“a steward of life and property for the welfare of 
mankind.” 

It was, indeed, the conviction of many men and 
women that they are stewards of property, and their 
consequent sense of social responsibility, that built 
churches and hospitals and colleges in former genera- 
tions. If we lose this conviction we shall of course 
cease to support these organizations which our fathers 
founded. The organizations are necessary and must 
be carried on. If they are not supported voluntarily 
they will be taken over by the state, and certainly lose 
much of their warm humanitarian character, as well 
as the force of religious idealism that now animates 
them. This will be a great loss to democracy and re- 
ligion alike. The way of democracy is individual and 
group initiative to meet the needs of home and com- 
munity. The way of religion in a democracy is free 
giving. What the stewardship people are saying to 
us is that we cannot afford to lose this spirit of spon- 
taneous co-operation lest we run into the cold charity 
of state-managed social institutions or the sterile 
dead ends of a completely state-managed education. 


E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


As sad a sight as there is in modern times is the 
competent man unable to find work. With all the mis- 
fits out of work, there are highly trained ministers, 
skilful engineers, good teachers and many others from 
whose services the world should be benefiting. 


Three million bushels of wheat have been sold 
by the United States Government to the American 
Red Cross at a nominal figure to be sent to Spain and 
used for starving people on both sides of the fighting 
lines. 


In a recent poll even 49 percent of the Republi- 
cans polled were in favor of freeing Tom Mooney. 
Among Democrats 74 percent favored freeing him 
and 26 percent were against. 


We need not be so superior to the plight of Europe 
open to destruction from the air. How long can the 
Atlantic bar the way to the new war craft of the air? 


Fires that it is unforgivable to quench are the 
fires of enthusiasm in boys and girls determined to 
amount to something in this world. 


Few people can repeat criticisms accurately. 
They daub the color on in the wrong places. 
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Polish Holiday 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


T was midday when our train crossed the frontier 
of Germany at Neu Bentschen and we found our- 
selves in Poland, the fifth largest country in 

Europe. Slowly our train ambled along, belching 
forth great clouds of smoke until we had to decide 
whether to keep the carriage window open and arrive 
in Warsaw looking like a couple of chimney-sweeps, 
or to keep the window shut and risk being suffocated 
to death. For three hundred miles we passed through 
the great Polish plain connecting the rich German 
agricultural lands with the Russian steppes. 

Almost as soon as we crossed the Polish border 
the country changed. We quickly passed from a 
landscape dotted with prosperous villages, linked 
together by a fine system of wide concrete roads along 
which traveled, in quick succession, smart little Opel 
cars and heavy Krupp lorries, to a countryside con- 
spicuous for the absence of human life and activity. 
Mile after mile we passed through a great monotonous 
plain given over entirely to the raising of corn and po- 
tatoes. Occasionally we passed a rough little wooden 
shack like a crofter’s cottage in the bleak Highlands of 
Scotland, or a peasant girl squatting on the grass 
watching a lonely cow, a couple of goats or a flock of 
geese. The fine concrete roads over which we had 
traveled in Germany became in Poland mere dirt 
tracks along which rumbled the familiar dorozki. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, tea time as 
we would say in England, we arrived at Poznan, the 
largest city in Western Poland. For many centuries 
Poznan was the capital of Poland, and in the Golden 
Chapel her first two kings lie buried. It is generally 
agreed that Poznan’s city hall is one of the finest 
specimens of Renaissance architecture north of the 
Alps. Our train stopped for an hour in the station, 
where we witnessed a military reception being given to 
the Governor of the Province. As His Excellency 
boarded our train, he was presented with many large 
bouquets of flowers, a custom which always brings 
back to my mind, with a little twist of humor, the time 
I saw General Goering, decorated with wreaths of 
flowers like a Hawaiian blue singer, marching through 
the streets of Essen at the head of a company of Storm 
troopers. 

As the first star appeared in a cloudless sky, our 
train pulled into Warsaw, the capital of Poland. As we 
stepped out of the new Central Station, which is not 
yet completed, and climbed into an open carriage 
which took us clattering over the cobblestones of the 
old market square and down the medieval streets of 
Piwna and Rycerska towards our hotel, we seemed to 
move from the present back into the past. 

The ancient city of Warsaw appeared on the map 
of Europe in the twelfth century, when the princes of 
Masovia built their castle near the Vistula ford of 
Ujazdow. The great Polish Empire was founded 
towards the end of the tenth century. In 1386 Poland 
joined hands with Lithuania through the marriage of 
the Polish queen. For four hundred years Poland was 
a flourishing and mighty empire, in area much larger 
than today. During the reign of Poland’s last king, 


Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski, Warsaw became the 
glittering capital of Eastern Europe. The beautiful 
Saski Garden, built in 1729, was the first public park 
in Europe, while the Ujazdowska Avenue is still one 
of the finest boulevards on the Continent. 

Unfortunately for Poland, the petty jealousies of 
the nobles so weakened her that in 1772 Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia seized great slices of Polish territory. 
By 1795 Poland had disappeared from the map of 
Europe. On December 15, 1806, Napoleon entered 
Warsaw and re-established a portion of the old king- 
dom, but it did not last long. For one hundred and 
fifty years Poland was no more than a name and the 
Polish people were treated as serfs under the iron 
heel of the oppressor. Warsaw was reduced to a 
provincial city and her citizens sank to the level of 
abject poverty. Across the plains of Poland the hoofs 
of Russians, Austrians and Prussians hammered out 
the tragic history of this great people. Poland found 
herself crushed to death by the rise of three great em- 
pires, the German, the Austro-Hungarian and the 
Russian. Then came the World War and the miracle 
happened, the Austro-Hungarian Empire fell, both 
Germany and Russia were defeated, and the victorious 
General Joseph Pilsudski became the hero of Poland. 
Paderewski, the famous pianist, became Poland’s 
first Prime Minister. 

The difficulties of Poland are tremendous, for her 
people live in terrible poverty and some eighty per- 
cent are illiterate. Everywhere the hand of the con- 
queror has left his mark. The old Prussian and Aus- 
trian sections of the country are more advanced than 
the Russian, but I understand that there are today 
still three codes of laws, the Russian in Warsaw, 
Austrian in Cracow and German in the Corridor. 

Under the present régime prosperity and life are 
again returning to Warsaw. The population of the 
city has increased at an alarming rate, and now stands 
at a figure of over 1,300,000. When completed the rail- 
way station will be one of the finest in that section of 
Europe. Modern buildings are slowly beginning to 
lift their heads above the old medieval houses. The 
new Prudential Building is the skyscraper of the city. 
In the Zoliborz and Grochow sections of the city many 
modern flats for workers have been built by private 
and government concerns. Most of the roads are still 
paved with cobblestones and motor vehicles are few 
and far between. At night one can lie in bed and hear 
the sharp rhythmic beat of horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement and the rumble of carriage wheels, an al- 
most uncanny sensation to one accustomed to the 
street noises of New York City. 

One of our most horrible experiences while in 
Warsaw was to walk through the ghetto down in the 
old section of the city. It is pitiable to see the squalor 
and poverty in which so many of the Polish Jews live. 
After visiting the ghetto we called upon our friends at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association building— 
what a contrast! So successful has the Y. M. C. A. 


been in Poland that the Government has made it a 


national association and in the life of young Poland 
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its record stands high. We met many of the young 
men and secretaries, who with pride showed us over 
their new building, and we spent a delightful time to- 
gether on the roof garden. Conversation quickly 
turned to international politics as our young com- 
panions of this reborn Poland argued that Britain 
and France must recognize Poland as a Great 
Power. 

One young school teacher reminded us of the 
important position geographically that Poland occupies 
today between the expanding German Empire and 
Soviet Russia. In the event of war, Poland would be- 
come a battlefield for the armies of Russia and Ger- 
many. A student from the university pointed out in 
support of the school teacher the rather startling fact 
that although Poland today has a population of 
34,000,000, by 1950 she is likely to total over 50,000,- 
000, while Great Britain and France will have a popu- 
lation of only some 40,000,000. A young fellow in a 
military uniform and apparently endeavoring to sum 
up the situation said: ‘Poland is one of the youngest 
countries in Europe, for forty-six percent of her people 
are under twenty years of age and some sixty-six per- 
cent are under thirty years. In the event of war 
against Germany or Russia, Poland can mobilize a 
higher proportion of her population than any other so- 
called Great Power.” All agreed, including our young 
military friend, that what Poland needed more than 
anything else was twenty years of peace and then, I 
was assured, she would fear nobody, not even Russia 
or Germany. As we watch the march of events it 
looks as if these fine young “Y’’ men will have to 
answer the call to arms before the end of another 
year. 

By common consent we found that the building of 
the port of Gdynia was reckoned everywhere to be one 
’ of the greatest achievements of modern Poland. 
What the Empire State Building is to a New Yorker 
and the Queen Elizabeth to a Britisher, Gdynia is 
to a Pole. Twelve years ago Gdynia was a little, 
unknown, fishing village. It was a colossal task to 
convert this village into a modern port, for every dock 
had to be dug out of peat bogs. Today Gdynia is a 
flourishing city of over 100,000 inhabitants, and her 
docks handle over 8,000,000 tons of merchandise a 
year. 

On one occasion we had dinner—comprising a 
beet soup called ‘Bartsch’ with dumplings, some 
cabbage and meat stew called ‘‘Bigos,’’ sour milk 
with new potatoes followed by cake with poppy seeds 
—with an American friend who has lived in Warsaw 
since the end of the war. Speaking after dinner of the 
industrial situation, our friend pointed out that Britain 
and France had recently made substantial loans to 
- Poland to be used for increasing her industrial output. 
The Government is seeking to reorganize the heavy 
industries and is quietly moving all the armament 
factories from the frontier and Upper Silesia to the 
center of the country. This reorganization scheme 
is called for short the C. O. P., and the idea is to form a 
triangle of heavy industries with Gdynia, Warsaw 
and Lodz as the three points of the triangle. Within 
this area new motor roads are being built, railways 
electrified and factories erected. The Government 
realizes that Poland will always be poor unless a great 


effort is made to increase the industrial production of 
the country. 

Politically we were told that Poland is seeking to 
organize Latvia, Estonia, Finland and Lithuania 
into an anti-German bloc. The danger spots in Po- 
land are the “Corridor” and the Ukraine minority. 
Poland, we were told quite definitely by young and old, 
would never agree to any but minor rectifications ex- 
cept as the result of alost war. Today the “Corridor” 
area is the most Polish part of Poland, the Poles mak- 
ing up ninety percent of the population. Before 1772 
the “Corridor” was Polish, but after the Prussian 
invasion the Germans colonized and developed the 
land. In the cities of Poznan, Bydgoszcz and Torun 
the Germans are still in the majority. At the mo- 
ment, the Ukrainian minority problem is the thorn 
in the flesh of Poland, and under German pressure 
has the potentialities of an explosion. 

Early on a Friday morning we said goodby to 
our friends in Warsaw and took the splendid new 
Diesel express train to Cracow. We traveled through 
some beautiful farming country, past picturesque 
villages with their marketplaces crowded with country 
folk in gay peasant costumes, past little townships 
with the gilded domes of the local Greek Orthodox 
Church glittering in the sunlight. At the end of 
four hours of comfortable traveling we arrived in the 
ancient city of Cracow, the most beautiful and the 
oldest town in Poland. 

We entered the city through the old square St. 
Florian’s Gate and passing along the cobble-paved 
high street came upon the marketplace. In its center 
stands the medieval Cloth Hall, housing today, as 
centuries ago, hundreds of little shops and stores. 
In a corner of the square stands the Church of St. 
Mary, with a magnificent carved wooden altar, the 
work of the celebrated Wit Stwosz, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. Every day at noon a bugle is 
sounded from the high church tower, when it is sud- 
denly halted by a broken note. The broken note 
we were told signifies the approach of the Tartar hordes 
during the thirteenth century, and the music stops 
on the very note when the bugler’s throat was pierced 
by an arrow from a Tartar’s bow. 

On the hill dominating the city stand as sentinels 
on watch over the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
city the ancient cathedral and Wawel Castle. In the 
old cathedral the kings of Poland were crowned and 
buried, and among the greatest of the land Joseph 
Pilsudski lies asleep. In the Jagiellonian University 
near by, founded in 13864, Nicholas Copernicus, the 
great astronomer, lived and studied. His statue 
stands in the Gothic courtyard of the university li- 
brary under the stars of the heavens. 

My wife and I feel a deep sense of gratitude to our 
many friends old and new who treated us so kindly 
during our stay in Poland. The difficulties which 
face the statesmen of this reborn nation of 34,000,000 
people set between two millstones, Germany and 
Russia, are tremendous. For centuries the history of 
this proud nation has been ground out in sorrow and 
tribulation, but in 1918 Poland again found herself 
free. In the face of German pressure, economic and 
political, can she maintain her freedom? Before it 
is too late will she lift the burden from the shoulders 
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of her Ukrainian minority and spike the German 
demand for an autonomous Ukrainian State? What 
about Danzig, the ‘‘Corridor,’’ Memel, and, last but 
not least, the pitiable plight of her three and a half 


million Jewish subjects? These were just some of the 
problems we pondered over as our train passed through 
the night, leaving Poland and our friends behind to 
watch for the sunrise. 


Oblivescence of the Unpleasant 


Raymond H. Barnard 


T is a saving grace of man that he remembers the 
pleasant and forgets the unpleasant. The heal- 
ing power of time effaces the hurts and leaves him 

with no bitterness. This has far-reaching results in 
human conduct, in the relations of man to man, and 
has been termed by psychologists ‘‘oblivescence of 
the unpleasant.” 

All psychological studies of memory for the 
pleasant and the unpleasant bear out this fact. It 
makes no difference whether the memory is of such 
physiological pleasures as a good beefsteak, or such 
higher pleasures asa sonata. There are no appreciable 
differences for food, physical comfort, physical exer- 
cise, release from obligations, humor, love, culture, 
altruism. 

The application, of course, is obvious. If man 
remembers the pleasant, and tends to forget the un- 
pleasant, rare indeed will be the cases of pent-up anger, 
smoldering ill-will through the years, revenge, hatred, 
feuds, and even wars. If man can be led through this 
natural fact to higher realms of human endeavor, if 
his store of memories can be made in the field of social 
service, then the human race will be better off and 
richer for it. We need, then, to cultivate man’s 
memories in the field of unselfishness—for good deeds 
performed rather than in the field of selfish animal 
satisfactions. 

A mother teaches her little boy to say ‘‘Please’’ 
for candy; he is disturbed until he does get it; he 
learns to get this desired result by conforming. Thus 
patterns are formed through experience that are 
useful in future adaptation; he has socialized his re- 
sponse. He has learned a value. He learns by going 
through those acts necessary to bring about the satis- 
fying result. This memory sticks because the result 
is pleasant. The pleasure principle is therefore the 
adjusting tendency in learning. Hedonism is simply 
an elaboration of pleasure-pain. The Christian theory 
of motivation is hedonistic in its conceptions of Heaven 
and Hell—pain for the wicked, bliss for the good. The 
philosophic system of pragmatism is based on it; it 
works as a source of control. It is fundamentally 
sound in the light of modern science. Sin is a social 
concept, and emotional. There is a conflict in motiva- 
tion; the individual responds positively, the group 
negatively. A hungry man sees a farmer’s chickens; 
he responds positively; but he is inhibited when he 
thinks of the farmer’s shotgun. Conflict of motives, 
therefore, is a useful concept for the translation of 
ethics. 

The body is much more at ease and relaxed for 
states of pleasantness. Young at Cornell found mus- 
cular rigidity for states of unpleasantness. If you 
wish to develop ‘‘sales resistance,’ just clench the 
fists; you cannot be sold under such bodily conditions. 
If we are having a tooth fixed, it will hurt less if we 


concentrate on some object across the street and do 
not tense our muscles. We observe that children 
upon whom pain must necessarily be inflicted, scarcely 
notice the pain if we engage their attention with some 
toy and keep their muscles relaxed. A Negro laborer 
once had his thumb mashed and went to the doctor. 
The doctor told him a funny story and got him to 
laughing. When this was done, he said to him, 
“‘Where’s your thumb, Sam?”’ The Negro looked up, 
startled. His thumb had been amputated in the mean- 
time without his realizing it. If you want to be a good 
neighbor, relax. If you wake up in the morning with 
a grouch, say a cheerful ““Good morning”’ to the first 
person you meet, and see how rapidly the grouch dis- 
appears. The James-Lange theory of the emotions 
has taught us that the assumption of bodily states 
will induce the emotion. If we wish to be good Chris- 
tians, it behooves us to be physically relaxed. This 
result has been confirmed again and again in experi- 
mental psychology. Burton and Tuttle found that 
the knee-jerk was augmented for relaxed states. 
Dearborn found in working on antagonistic muscles, 
that in drawing a line the subject drew a longer line 
when he was feeling pleasant. The flexors were used 
for unpleasure; the extensors for pleasure. There was 
greater acceleration and general muscular efficiency, 
greater freedom of expression in the limbs, for ex- 
pansion than for retraction. Joy is dynamogetenic; 
it releases energy; mental hygiene is best served by re- 
laxation. Crying is a relief from tension; the person 
who cannot cry is to be pitied. In education, teachers 
would do well to remember that praise is better than 
reproof. Jacobsen in an experiment with the knee- 
jerk found that psychasthenics and self-conscious in- 
dividuals had difficulty in producing a jerk. 

Music produces more work simply because it is 
relaxing. Post-office clerks in Minneapolis sorted 
more letters with less fatigue although they made 
more mistakes. Typewriting is increased in speed, 
but with a loss in accuracy, when music is played. 
The knee-jerk increased from twenty-five to sixty- 
seven millimeters when ‘‘Maryland, my Maryland’ 
was played. Experiments with the ergograph showed 
that there is less fatigue when music is played. Music 
is simply an expression of the rhythm inherent in the 
universe. The heart-beat (systole and diastole), 
respiration, expansion and contraction of muscles, 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and unpleasure, testify to 
rhythm. All that is alive responds to rhythm, lives 
according to it; all life is informed with it. To exist 
is to have rhythm. A glacier moves two inches in a 
century; a swallow flies two miles a minute. Both 
have rhythm. A child is born with the manifestation 
of rhythm. It breathes, then walks, then speaks. 
Woods, rivers, fields, noises of the city, quiet, dreamy 
small towns, testify to rhythm. That is what the 
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world really is—rhythm. The rhythmical is pleasant. 
The dance is the most fundamental of all the arts— 
the original art. The drama sprang from it when the 
voice accompanied pantomime, and more than one 
character was used. Religion sprang from it; it is the 
most worshipful of all religious attitudes, and the 
churches should encourage it. The joy in skating is 
not merely in physical exercise and fresh air; the joy 
is present largely because of rhythm. We are obeying 
that impulse to express through rhythm. It is pleas- 
urable. Stars and planets, the waves of the lake or 
sea, the very cosmos itself, display that order and 
regularity necessary for rhythm. This regularity has 
variations imposed upon it, and it becomes art. There 
is a theory of the origin of speech that has it that 
primitive man grunted as he swung a log or heavy 
object—‘“‘Yo-heave-ho.” Chanteys, folk-songs, bal- 
lads, dance and song, poetic meter, show the love of 
the common man for expressing himself rhythmically. 
Emerson recognized this fundamental truth when he 
said, in “Compensation,” “Polarity, or action and re- 
action, we meet in every part of nature; in darkness 
and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb and flow of 
waters; in male and female; in the inspiration and ex- 
piration of plants and animals, . . . . in the undula- 
tions of fluids and of sound; in the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal gravity; in electric galvanism and chemical 
affinity. . . . If the south attracts, the north repels. 

_ An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that 
each thing i is a half and suggests another thing to make 
it whole; as, spirit, matter; man, woman; odd, even, 
etc.” 

Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson”’ illustrates the 
oblivescence of the unpleasant to perfection. Peter 
says: ‘‘Oh, surely, surely, I cried to myself, we ought 
to find some means of possessing the past more fully 
and completely than we do. Life is not worth living 
for many of us if a want so desperate and yet so natural 
can never be satisfied. Memory is but a poor, rudi- 
mentary thing that we had better be without if it can 
only lead us to the verge of consummation, and mad- 
den us with a desire we cannot slake. The touch of a 
vanished hand, the sound of a voice that is still, the 
tender grace of a day that is dead, should be ours 
forever, at our beck and call, by some exquisite and 
quite conceivable illusion of the senses.’’ Peter 
dreams with Mary Seraskier at night, even though they 
are far separated. Regardless of the possible truth of 
telepathy and spiritualism implied, there yet remains 
the incontrovertible truth that they lived in the pleas- 
ant memories of their childhood, and that helped them 
—saved them, in fact—as it should help and save us. 
Mary says (on her return to earth after death): 
“Nothing remains but the knowledge that all will be 
well for us all, and of such a kind that those who do 
not sigh for the moon will be well content.’’ She 
stated that the universe exists only in our brains— 
our perceptions, sensations, images and memories. 
“And this I know: the longer and more strenuously 
and completely one lives one’s life on earth, the better 
forall. It is the foundation of everything. . . . Noth- 
ing is lost—nothing! From the ineffable, high, fleet- 
ing thought a Shakespeare can’t find words to express, 
to the slightest sensation of an earthworm—nothing! 
Not a leaf’s feeling of the light, not a lodestone’s sense 
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of the pole, not a single volcanic or electrical thrill of 
the mother earth.” 

Is it true, as Antony said in his funeral oration, 
“The evil that men do lives after them; the good is 
oft interréd with their bones’? Henry Ward Beecher 
would not think the same. In his funeral oration on 
Lincoln, he said: ““Even he who now sleeps has, by 
this event, been clothed with new influence. Dead, 
he speaks to men who now willingly hear what before 
they refused to listen to. Now his simple and weighty 
words will be gathered like those of Washington, and 
your children and your children’s children shall be 
taught to ponder the simplicity and deep wisdom of 
utterances which, in their time, passed in party heat, 
as idle words.” Is it not true? We remember such 
sublime utterances as in the Second Inaugural: “‘With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right.” ‘““The 
prayers of both could not be answered; the prayers of 
neither have been answered fully.” 

Religion in the past preyed upon fear, upon the 
unpleasant memories of man. Will the Puritanism 
of Jonathan Edwards in his sermon “Sinners in the 
hands of an angry God” be remembered as long as 
Henry Drummond’s sermon on Love? The evidence 
of psychology and human experience is against it. 
Will sermons five hours long, in cold churches, be re- 
membered as long and as pleasantly as the sermons of 
today in comfortable seats? We think not. This 
oblivescence fortunately enables man to forget and 
forgive—and that is much needed in this world. Ob- 
livescence points to a better order—a Christian order. 
If the facts were the opposite, there would be room for 
despair. But religion has the optimism of memory 
as its help, and it behooves religion to surround the 
child, particularly, with every possible pleasant cir- 
cumstance. Freud even goes so far as to believe that 
forgetting is an active process, that we submerge the 
unpleasant and remove the basis of unpleasant ex- 
perience. We forget that the unpleasant has taken 
place. 

Even if the number of unpleasant experiences. 
in memory were equal to the number of pleasant 
(which is not true, as we have seen), there would be a 
tendency to seek out the pleasant. Anticipation of 
pain may be greater than anticipation of pleasure, 
but the recollection of pleasure is more intense than 
the recollection of pain. It is true that understanding 
is not possible without pain; that suffering gives 
sympathy; but it is also true that pursuit gives more 
pleasure than achievement. This leads to a condition 
whereby man is ever striving onward and upward; 
he becomes a good man because goodness is pleasur- 
able. 


** * * 


NON-ARYAN REMEDIES 


A Nazi with heart disease must not use digitalis, discovered 
by a Jew, Ludwig Traube. If he has a toothache, a Nazi will 
not use cocaine or he will be using the work of a Jew, Solomon 
Stricker. Nor will he be treated for typhus by the discoveries of 
the Jews, Widall and Weill. If he has diabetes he must not use 
insulin, the discovery of a Jew, Mikowsky. If he has a headache 
he must shun pyramidon and anti-pyrin, discovered by Jews, 
Spiro and Hilege. Nazis with convulsions must avoid chloral- 
hydrate, the discovery of a Jew, Oscar Liebreich.—The Nation. 
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The New Responsibility of the Liberal” 


Francis J. McConnell 


HE various branches of Methodism in this country 
are in process of being united. The Methodist 
Church on the new basis will number about 

seven million members—a mass large enough to be of 
immense good or evil to the whole world. 

I once heard a Methodist bishop tell a General 
Conference that if we could set our church to work 
upon the problems of personal conversion all our 
troubles would be at anend. There could not be any- 
thing more mistaken than this hoary fallacy. There 
are at least two equally important elements in Chris- 
tian morality—one is absolute, the obligation to show 
good will to all men including our enemies; the other is 
relative, the obligation to use all the knowledge and 
determination at our disposal to decide how we shall 
make the absolute obligation to good will toward men 
count in given circumstances. 

Just before the Civil War, we are told, the North 
was graciously blessed with widespread religious re- 
vivals. Did those revivals do anything to spread a 
peace spirit in the North? Not that I have ever 
heard of. I have heard it said, on the contrary, that 
the revivals made Northern soldiers more willing to 
die—though what the interpreters probably meant 
was, more willing to kill. All through the war period, 
revivals went on in Southern army camps. The only 
one who seems to have been puzzled by this praying 
to the same God on both sides was Abraham Lincoln, 
who in an immortal document called it “strange.” 
Likewise it is interesting today to hear American 
Methodists call upon God to stay the hand of Hitler, 
while the fifty-six thousand Methodists in Germany 
’ are praying God for more stiffness to the Hitler elbow. 
Now, there is something wrong here. It cannot well 
be the lack of devotion to Christian good will on 
either side, and is more likely the lack of knowledge— 
in the wide meaning of knowledge—that limits the 
application of good will. 

Principal A. D. Lindsay of Balliol College, 
Oxford University, delivered at Swarthmore College 
some half-dozen years ago a remarkable series of ad- 
dresses on the “Essentials of Democracy.” He laid 
stress on the difficulties confronting democracy today 
because of its very size. When a democracy attains 
to a size of sixty million in England and over a hundred 
and twenty-five million in the United States, the 
Church is a social menace, if it is not a social benefit. 
Lindsay named other groups that could likewise aid 
democracy, but he laid special stress on the possi- 
bilities before the Church. He points out that democ- 
racy in the modern sense began when groups of men 
discussing together learned to arrive at something that 
could be called the ‘‘sense of the meeting” held by the 
majority of the like-minded. If discussion can never 
reach such like-minded expression, there is not much 
use of talking of democratic procedure. 

Now, assuming the devotion of our united Metho- 
dism to the task of soul-saving, I wish to call attention 

*Address of Bishop Francis J. McConnell at the annual 
dinner of the Wesleyan Association, Boston, December 14, 1938. 


to a few problems of outstanding importance on which 
the Church, because of its history and genius and also 
because of its size, can be expected to arrive at a 
sense of the meeting and to stand for its convic- 
tions. : 

First of all, I would have our Church remember 
what is being aimed at here in the United States by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Knowing what I 
have in my own intention, I call up this theme without 
any expressions of apology whatsoever. I do not 
countenance the cultivation of a bitter and rancorous 
spirit between differing religious groups. I do not 
think, however, that Roman Catholic leadership stops 
short of the intent to make America Roman Catholic. 
Do not the Methodists aim at the same goal? I don’t 
think so. They couldn’t if they would. The most 
any Protestant body can wisely aim at is a federation 
in which the Churches do together what they can best 
do together and separately what they can best do 
separately. Now, while the Roman Catholic Church 
has thus far led the world in holding together religious 
groups—for some of its orders are as large as some 
religious denominations and differ among them- 
selves as some denominations—such federation is not 
the Roman Catholic ideal. That ideal is the adher- 
ent’s submission to authority in thought and conduct, 
which implies dogmatic control of the individual and 
of the state in such fashion as, on many grave ques- 
tions, to interfere with the liberty of both the individ- 
uals and thestate. Thisis not to forget the surpassing 
ability of the Church to develop individual saints 
throughout the ages in great numbers. 

I am not thinking of Father Coughlin. We have 
had too many frantic shouters in the Methodist camp 
on about everything not to be able to estimate the 
proper discounts to be put on the utterances over the 
Detroit radio. There is a streak of Fascist implica- 
tions running through the Coughlin speeches which I 
suspect are not displeasing to Rome—implications 
worth attention because Coughlin may have caught 
them out of the atmosphere in which he moves. He 
himself, however, does not give the impression of be- 
ing expert in the sense of knowing what he is talking 
about. 

What I started to say was that, whatever the aims 
of the Roman Catholics, that religious organism, of 
many excellences, will do the best for itself and for 
society in a democracy in which seven million mem- 
bers of one Church, together with other denominations 
contemplating various forms of union, create a social 
atmosphere which tones down overambitious ecclesi- 
astical plans. The Germans have a saying to the 
effect that broth is never drunk as hot as it is cooked. 
Too hot an ecclesiastical purpose can best be consumed 
in a cooling atmosphere. 

Coming back again to Lindsay, we may well re- 
mark that a religious denomination may well serve a 
democracy in keeping alive a genuine liberalism. The 
beliefs of a church are supposed to be sacred to it— 
something the worshiper would be willing to die for, 
if need be. Nobody is likely to be killed in this coun- 
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try for his religious beliefs, at least not just yet; but a 
noble public service is served when a denomination, 
holding fast to its own beliefs without yielding, yet 
keeps looking for light from every quarter, and trains 
adventurers to search for such light. 

Much has been said of late about the decay of 
liberalism. There is never much effort in such at- 
tempt to tell, or even to find out, what liberalism is. 
Too often it is imagined to be an easy-going, careless 
indifferentism, a happy-go-lucky spirit with nothing 
strenuous about it. God is most smiling amiability, 
and human duty is to do the best one can in hit-or-miss 
fashion and call ita day. Everything is sure to come 
out all right in the long run. Such liberalism is more 
properly to be called moral laziness than anything else. 
True liberalism has been a fighting force from the be- 
ginning. It has given us just about all the religious and 
social advance we have had. Go back no farther than 
the middle of the nineteenth century and it meant 
free speech, free assembly, and an increasing regard for 
human worth and what that human worth meant with 
the passing of the years. Even a scanty familiarity 
with the history of Europe and America in the past 
century ought to show the most careless among us that 
it is with a great price that we have attained these 
riches. What do wesee now? Going back to Lindsay 
for a moment, we hear him say that freedom of speech 
is, outside of England and America, in most precarious 
condition, and the signs indicate that a terrible grapple 
with reactionary forces may be on at any time even 
in these two countries, a struggle in which the churches 
will likely be, and will have to be, the chief supports of 
freedom of utterance. 

Take the disregard of human rights today, and 
take just a single illustration of that—the spread of 
anti-Semitism. What Germany is doing is, of course, 
past all description. What she intends to do is past 
all imagination. The poison of her example is reach- 
ing thiscountry. Iam receiving protests against pleas 
in behalf of the Jews—protests on the ground that if 
the Jews keep coming into nice neighborhoods their 
presence will harm the Methodist Church. By the 
logic of these writers, or of one of my correspondents 
whose wife is a Methodist, this must be sufficient reason 
for killing the Jews. Now, if any one thinks that lib- 
eralism is easy going, let him put himself, and seek to 
put the Church, on the side of those throughout the 
world who are fighting for human values. As far as I 
can see, the Church is tempted more and more to take 
the easy course and fall back. All we have to do is 
to call for the good old days of religious experience 
stated in inner personal terms, rule out the responsi- 
bilities created by creating virtually a new body of 
seven million members, have good fellowship with one 
another and look forward to a happy heaven at the 
end. 

I refer again and again to the duties laid upon us 
just by our size. A little denomination of a few 
thousands may well excuse itself for not attacking the 
larger religious questions. In many respects small de- 
nominations serve splendidly in holding fast to religious 
beliefs and phases of spiritual exercise which lead to 
deep understanding of the divine. The Methodists, 
however, have sought for size, and now they have it. 
There are perhaps forty millions of members of the 


4 

various religious groups in the United States, includ- 
ing Jews, Roman Catholics, and all varieties of 
Protestants. How can such a denomination escape 
condemnation of all worthy men if it does not make 
the size count? It has been one failure of things 
American that we have all sought for size in what we 
have to do, and then have failed to see that size itself 
changes the problems confronting us. We are re- 
sponsible for the right use of mass effects. We have 
the power, by the possession of numbers alone, if in no 
other way, to create a social climate in which right- 
eousness more easily flourishes and criminal industry 
withers away. 

The Methodist Church is in the main conserva- 
tive. If it allows its huge mass to bog down just to 
keep things as they are, all its emphasis on inner ex- 
perience will not avail to free it from the tragedy of 
paying no heed to the immense forces which can make 
national life a hindrance or a help to the possibility of 
the masses’ achieving those higher values which are of 
eternal worth. 

I have been a long time in arriving at the chief 
point of the discussion of my theme — the importance 
of a paper like the one under whose auspices we meet 
tonight for the new career on which the Church has 
started. Zions Herald has from the beginning been 
used to looking facts in the face—disagreeable facts at 
that. The paper has always been prophetic in the Old 
Testament sense of a willingness to speak pessimis- 
tically, ifneed be. It has not been under the necessity 
of watching lest it hurt the ‘morale’ of something or 
other. If there had been official church papers in the 
day of Amos, and Amos had been the editor of one, he 
would have been nearly—but not quite—worn down 
into silence by the reminders that visions like that of 
the plumb-lines which showed that the walls of Israel 
were likely to fall would discourage some group or 
other—likely of “‘our best people.” Pessimism is bad 
when it is fatalistic or cynical, but not when it tells 
what will happen if we don’t change our ways. 

Zions Herald has always had the prophet inability 
to adjust itself to evil situations. I have no doubt 
that during its long career it has said many things 
that after the lapse of time have seemed regrettable, 
but these things were said because of situations that 
were at the times regrettable. Utterances have to be 
understood in their contexts. One can read through 
a half-century of some papers and never learn what has 
been going on in that time. Not so with Zions Herald. 
No matter what the paper says, it talks of what is 
going on in the world. 

We hear a good deal today about getting ad- 
justed to our world. In some respects we need to 
hear more of this, but the mark of the prophet is in his 
ability not to get adjusted to unideal features. The 
prophet helps keep alive our first impressions of shock 
at evil. Just think what the world has adjusted itself 
to in the last quarter-century—bombing of the so- 
called backward peoples, poison gas, national pledges 
violated with diabolical carelessness, persecution of 
Jews, to say nothing of dictatorships which are a 
slander on the human race. I have just set these down 
as they have occurred to me. A list equally bad ten 
times as long could have been made of evils that 
shocked us speechless when we first heard of them but 
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which we now look at as matters of course. Zzons 
Herald has shown the power to keep feelings of out- 
rage as sore at the thousandth manifestation of evil as 
at the first. A public of seven millions of Christians 
should never be allowed to become smugly adjusted 
to a world like ours. In our Sacred Book we read of a 
heroism that sought a city whose builder and maker 
was God, and never found it. They could have given 
up the search and have gone back any time. They 
were willing always to be pilgrims and strangers—un- 
adjusted people. We do notice the difference between 
them and some pessimists, namely, that they died 
in the faith. 


Zions Herald has shown itself willing to receive 
light from every quarter. It has known light when it 
has seen it. Light is light, however and wherever it 
starts, whether from a savage rubbing sticks together, 
or from a modern scientist mastering electric currents, 
or from the sun, or from a star. It may indeed take 
on different shades of color now and then, but it is the 
fastest runner in the physical universe, and its velocity 
is 186,000 miles a second—what the physicist calls the 
absolute velocity. It is painful to sore eyes. 

The Church .of Christ is the light of the world. 
All through the years Zions Herald has been spreading 
light—never more bravely and effectively than today. 


Religious Education — What and How 


Victor S. Yarros 


LEARING our mind of wishful thinking or make- 

C believe, let us face the facts realistically in the 

field of religious education. What do we mean 

by this phrase, and what methods have we in mind 
when we urge this type of education? 

The present writer has never taught religion or 
history, but in his classes on economics, civics and 
politics he has in the last two decades had numerous 
occasions to refer to biblical precepts and doctrines. 
His classes, composed of mature and adult men and 
women and some adolescents, have betrayed an amaz- 
ing ignorance of the Bible and, what is even more dis- 
turbing, a complete lack of interest in biblical teach- 
ings. It is quite clear that few of them take these 
teachings seriously. The circumstance that the Bible 
lends support to this or that modern principle does not 
seem to them of any importance. 

Here is a problem which religious educators can- 
not afford to ignore or minimize. You cannot favor 
religious education without determining just what 
you will say about the Bible, about the essential dif- 
ferences between Judaism and Christianity, about the 
accounts—for there are two—of the creation in the Old 
Testament, and about certain very striking utterances 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is easy these days to be fair to the religions that 
we consider major, important and worthy of civilized 
peoples or groups. It is easy for a modern Christian 
to treat Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism with respect and even a certain sym- 
pathy. No Christian educator today would adopt any 
other attitude toward those rival religions. But 
when he turns his attention in earnest to Christianity, 
his own religion, he becomes uncomfortably conscious 
of great difficulties—unless, of course, he is a thor- 
oughly ignorant Fundamentalist. 

Religion, he knows and must tell his students, 
must be lived, not merely accorded lip-service. Re- 
ligion is totally meaningless and valueless unless it is 
applied and practiced. The real test of belief is found 
in behavior. The Christian religious educator, accord- 
ingly, must insist that the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are sound and valid, and that the Christian 
who fails to observe the tenets of his alleged faith in 
his daily conduct and his human relationships is a 
conscious or unconscious hypocrite. 

Now, what does the Christian faith demand of 


its adherents? Let us ignore all dubious authorities 
and consult Jesus himself, as reported in the more 
dependable and less speculative or mystical gospels. 
If Jesus’ clear and emphatic injunctions and precepts 
are not synonymous with essential Christianity, then 
no such thing exists. (And this is true even if we as- 
sume that Jesus is not a historical figure.) 

Jesus was a Jew, and he knew Judaism. He never 
repudiated that faith but he declared explicitly that it 
was in need of modification and reconstruction, and he 
actually suggested what the improvements should be. 
Let us remind ourselves of his forthright statements 
on that subject. Here is what we find in Matthew— 
5 : 38-44: 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; 

But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. . . 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain... 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you; .. . 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect. 


What is the Christian religious educator to say 
about these utterances? That they were not meant 
to be taken literally; that Jesus indulged in Oriental 
rhetoric and extravagance; that he meant something 
else? If so, what was that something else? Would 
that something else take the form of, say, philanthropy 
and charity, amounting perhaps to ten percent of 
one’s income? Can a sincere and devout follower of 
Jesus satisfy himself with such an interpretation of 
the quoted words of Jesus? 

Again, what is the religious educator to make of 
the advice of Jesus to the young man who told him 
that he had kept all the commandments, had loved 
his neighbor as himself, and yet appeared to lack 
something? Jesus said to him: “If thou wilt be per- — 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and 
follow me.”’ 

That Jesus hated compromise and opportunism 
no honest student of the gospels can doubt. That he 
had no faith in the rich and wealthy, and attributed 
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their privileges to greed, oppression and inhumanity, 
is beyond question. What would the American people 
think of a President who used the same language about 
the rich and the kingdom of heaven that Jesus used? 

How is the gospel of Jesus to be applied under 
modern conditions, economic and social? What would 
become of our insurance systems, our old-age pensions 
and unemployment funds, our investment trusts and 
corporate securities, if we should resolve to live up to 
the literal commands of Jesus? The answer is obvious. 

If, then, our civilization is anti-Christian, and if 
no one who calls himself a disciple of Jesus even dreams 
of living up to that discipleship, how can the students 
of Christianity take that religion seriously? It cannot 
but strike them as alien, remote, unreal, fantastic and 
devoid of all practical significance. No wonder, then, 
that references to biblical ethics leave most of our 
students cold, indifferent and cynical. 

No wonder, either, that arrogant, tyrannical and 
reactionary employers, and their ingenious and well- 
paid lawyers, so often object to explicit sermons or 
discussions of contemporary social and economic ques- 
tions in churches, and tell the openminded, liberal 
minister to “‘stick to the teachings of Jesus’! They 
are aware of the fact that “‘sticking to the teachings of 
Jesus” in glittering generalities and empty phrases in 
no wise threatens the beneficiaries of privilege and the 
possessors of ill-gotten wealth. The minister who 
raises his voice in favor of collective bargaining, trade 
unionism, higher wages, protection of women and 
children from ruthless exploitation, co-operation in 
industry, is not “sticking to Jesus,’ in the opinion of 
the reactionaries, because he has the courage to 
apply the teaching of Jesus to contemporary condi- 
tions and problems! What a conception of Chris- 
tianity! Yet that 7s the prevalent conception, and it 
is largely responsible for the empty churches and the 
desertion of them by hosts of wage-workers and pro- 
gressive men and women, boys and girls. 

The Christian religious educator must elucidate 
the teachings of Jesus in terms of living and burning 
issues—capitalism, unemployment, corporate abuses, 
misery in the midst of plenty, child labor, starvation 
wages, concentration of economic power, the march of 
totalitarianism and the retreat of democracy. 

If Jesus has nothing to say to us on these issues, 
then Christianity is in no vital sense a religion. Itisa 
vast organized make-believe and sham. 

To be sure, not all educated and thoughtful 
Christian educators admit that the ethical and social 
gospel of Jesus is the essence of the Christian faith. 
Some of these educators hold that something else in 
that faith is essential. But they are not very explicit 
as to the nature and quality of that something else. 
Are they of the considered opinion that the belief in 
the divinity of Jesus, or in his miraculous birth, or in 
his resurrection and ascent to heaven, is the essential 
feature of Christianity? Have they in mind the sac- 
raments? Is some theological notion more important 
than the kind of life one leads and lives? Such a no- 
tion would be absurd a priori, but we do not need to 
appeal to mere logic. We have excellent authority 
for the contrary view. Jesus himself, when asked to 
sum up the law and the prophets, named only two 
cardinal commandments—to love God and to love 


one’s fellows. ‘Faith without works is dead,” said 
James. 

Besides, let us be honest with ourselves. Just 
what does love of God resolve itself into in human 
terms, in significant and practical terms? It is mani- 
festly impossible to love a power one cannot compre- 
hend, imagine or conceive. To love God must mean, 
simply, to obey his commands, to live up to his expec- 
tations and his desires. Where are these to be found? 
Weare back at our starting point—at the teachings of 
the Bible, or of the New Testament as an advance and 
improvement upon the Old. 

Poetry, said Matthew Arnold, is a criticism of 
life. That may be an exaggeration, but certain it is 
that the Christian religion 2s a criticism of our life, and 
a very severe and sweeping criticism. 

Now the question to be faced is whether or not 
science, philosophy and human experience confirm and 
support the doctrines of Jesus and his early disciples— 
who, by the way, were communists. If the answer is 
Yes, then the religious educator cannot hesitate. He 
must denounce our order and uncompromisingly de- 
mand a Christian social order. If the answer is No, 
then Christian ethics must be boldly renounced—and 
there will be little left of moment in the Christian 
faith. 

If Christian ethics is treated as a set of ideals, to 
be realized painfully and gradually, although there is 
absolutely no warrant in Jesus’ utterances for the 
policy of gradualness, then, at least, we must make 
up our minds concerning the steps that take us toward 
the ideal and those that take us in the opposite direc- 
tion. In other words, the religious educator must deal 
with concrete and practical issues—such as human ex- 
ploitation, profits, interest, child labor, the wage sys- 
tem, co-operation versus competition, capital punish- 
ment, war, nationalism and internationalism. To evade 
this duty, to refuse specific answers to specific ques- 
tions, which questions students and lay persons gen- 
erally are bound to ask insistently, is to arouse sus- 
picion of cowardice or hypocrisy, and to render so- 
called religious education futile and hollow. 

The writer is well aware that the questions dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs are not new. 
The point is, they have not been satisfactorily an- 
swered, and in view of the steady growth of atheism 
and agnosticism, it is high time they were candidly 
faced and sincerely answered. Too many sermons and 
essays in the religious periodicals timidly approach 
them—but only to seek refuge in misty and eloquent 
rhetoric. The youth of America sneers at rhetoric. 
It demands simplicity, clarity and definiteness in any 
and all teaching. It is incurably pragmatic. It in- 
sists on what William James called the cash value of 
statements. It longs for guidance, for general ideas 
and principles that possess scientific validity. Re- 
ligious educators of ability and experience have recog- 
nized these facts. Let them, then, act upon their 
implications and corollaries. 

* * * 


Rising to new heights of circumspection, a Social Security 
Board press release in a single paragraph ventures news that is 
“expected soon to become,” “‘considered,’’ “intended,” ‘‘reported 
as progressing toward,”’ ‘‘said to be considering,’’ ‘‘reported as 
likely to effect,” ‘‘said to be probable.”—The Survey. 
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FOCUS—THE NEED OF LIBERALISM 
Sheldon Shepard 


HE struggle for liberty is centripetal; liberty once 
attained is centrifugal. The battle for liberalism 
unifies; liberalism unattacked and unattacking 

disintegrates. Consequently the history of vital 
movements for liberty and liberalism all run in the 
same curve—intense devotion, developing indiffer- 
ence, neutralizing divergencies. Where are we now? 

The pattern of life, growth and action is arrange- 
ment about a central point. All existence follows the 
same design—nebulae, suns, nations, cells, mentalities, 
movements. Individuals and organizations with their 
forces centralized about focal points are arranged in 
accordance with the plan of existence. They possess 
unity, power and effectiveness. 

Even when the desired end is not in itself the best, 
there will be many good results from the singleness of 
direction. When life has a driving-point it moves 
forward. When it moves forward it accumulates 
momentum. This is the power developed in us by 
work when we give ourselves energetically to its ac- 
complishment. “More people get crooked from 
dodging work than bent from doing it.” Herein lies 
the creative power of harnessed ambition and directed 
dreams. A deep love finds a part of its healing, inspir- 
ing, strengthening influence in the provision of a focus 
around which forces can gather, and under whose 
unity the streams of power run with greater effective- 
ness. 

Fear, doubt and hesitation are potent dissipaters 
of energy because they decentralize forces. Like 
wedges driven into wooden blocks, they pry open per- 
sonalities. Vast mental and physical ills have their 
sources in internal dissension produced by their ac- 
tion. Inall realms, fear, doubt and hesitation produce 
the same kind of result they did for the unenthusiastic 
farmer who, when asked “How is your cotton?” replied, 
“TI didn’t plant no cotton; was afraid of the boll- 
weevil.” “How is your corn?” asked his visitor, to 
receive the answer, “Didn’t plant no corn; afraid it 
wouldn’t rain enough.’’ “What about your potatoes?” 
“Didn’t plant no potatoes; afraid of potato-bugs. I 
just played safe.” 

To play safe is to scatter forces, leave the per- 
sonality disorganized and to secure the kind of results 
a farmer gets who does not plough the soil and drop 
the seed. Organizations which are hesitant about 
positive, definite action, reap small harvests. 

Here is one way in which the wicked are usually 
more favored than the righteous, selfish organizations 
more successful than idealistic groups. The lives of 
sinners are unified, focused. Individuals who are 
consistently bad, selfish, evil, are just that. There is 
no inner strife. Personal action is centered around 
the chosen and consistently followed purpose. The 
course followed may lead to destruction, but it will 
not be by way of nervous and mental breakdown. In- 
stitutions dealing with mental cases do not have a large 
proportion of bad people in them. They are filled 
with the one-sided, half-baked, disintegrated folks. 
Persons grouped together for selfish ends rarely suffer 
the arguments, differences and frustrations exhibited 
by those whose common ground is desire to serve. 

Of course unification about a noble purpose is the 


best type of centralization. It is then that “the 
whole body shall be full of light.” A movement with 
concentrated passion treads the paths of accomplish- 
ment. 

There is a flat table-land near Jerusalem called the 
Terrace of Indecision. It is so néarly level that rain 
which falls upon it seems to hesitate, undecided which 
way to go. A slight difference in wind determines 
whether the water will flow down to bless the fruitful 
plain or will ‘wander into the salty depths of the Dead 
Sea. Most of our lives are Terraces of Indecision 
in which the vital forces of being scatter undirected. 
Some of them ‘go into useful channels of expression 
and achievement, but too much finds its way into 
Dead Sea places in our lives. When liberals get to- 
gether we usually see the breezes of a dozen directions 
turning their platforms into “Terraces of Indecision.” 

A centralization of purpose gathers up the forces in 
a given direction and multiplies their power. Such a 
self organization is a means of health and success, 
happiness. And the higher the purpose the better. “If 
thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” 

Agreement upon generalities is the curse of lib- 
eralism; concentration upon particularities its need. 
Liberalism may largely be tested by the tolerance 
with which it is received. If it is so general and vapid 
as to be comfortably welcomed in all circles, we may 
be sure it lacks focus either to move forward or to save 
itself. This is the need of liberalism—Focus! 


* * * 


THE DANGEROUS BEATITUDE 


Not to be mysterious about it, the ‘“dangerous”’ beatitude is 
the last one. ‘Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake.” 

The reason for calling it the ‘dangerous beatitude”’ is simple. 
No word of Scripture has been more frequently and illegitimately 
used to bring unmerited comfort or to confirm ourselves in highly 
questionable conduct. We are all familiar with the persons whose 
glaring faults, such as self-will, obstinacy, dogmatic spirit, or 
general inefficiency, get them into trouble, and who then take 
sweet comfort to their souls, putting a self-conferred halo around 
their heads, and saying that they are “persecuted for Jesus’ 
sake.” This has often been an illicit shelter of the soul. 

It is easy and quite painless to detect other people making this 
beatitude an evasion of their own faults. It is not so easy to de- 
tect the same thing in ourselves. One help is to apply this beati- 
tude to ourselves very sparingly—say, perhaps, once in twenty- 
five years! For the ever present temptation is that, when we 
get into “hot water” through our own stubbornness, laziness, or 
lack of self-control, we rush to this beatitude for moral support 
for our immoral conduct. It is a continual danger for a preacher 
to say, when his sermon fails to work any notable miracles, “I 
was too plain-spoken for them; they could not stand the whole 
truth of God, which I fearlessly proclaimed.” If he had been 
thinking clearly, he would probably have seen the real truth, 
which perhaps was, “I was too waspish, or too dull, or too lazy, to 
be persuasive. God be merciful to me, a sinner.’’— Halford E. 
Luccock in Zions Herald. 


oe * * 


Let anyone sign his name any way he wishes to. But there 
ought to be a law to compel him to print or typewrite it also. 
And women who sign letters without indicating whether they 
are Mrs. or Miss should be heavily fined and sometimes im- 
prisoned.— New York Times. , 
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Twelve Heroes 


Heroes of Thought. By John Middleton 
Murry. (Julian Messner, Inc., $3.75.) 


The men with whom Mr. Murry deals 
are Chaucer, Montaigne, Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, Milton, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Godwin, Wordsworth, Shelley, Marx and 
Morris. “Heroes” does not seem the 
most natural title for these twelve. But 
we shall not deny them it after recalling a 
line from William Blake. Struggling up- 
wards towards the goal of a Christian 
England he wrote: “I will not cease from 
Mental Fight.’’ Those, too, are the val- 
jant in whose hand the sword shall not 
sleep—the wielders of words that have a 
message all their own, the men who have 
turned aside from the throng and have 
dwelt within the busy hermitage of their 
own minds. Let us then not grudge the 
name of heroes to the princes of that noble 
company of Those Who Think for Them- 
selves. And especially to those twelve 
who have experienced the travail of the 
modern world in its becomings. 

A study of these worthies has its own 
fascination. It is also a contemporary 
necessity. The modern world is still in 
its becomings. Murry writes in his in- 
troduction: “‘Atheistic totalitarianism will 
sweep over the world—unless ... To 
show what is required in that ‘unless’ is 
the main purpose of this book.” 

As a literary critic Murry does not be- 
long to the tribe which trims a poet’s toe- 
nails in footnotes. He approaches each 
man with his ear close down to catch the 
breath of his living spirit. As a philosopher 
in approaching the study of the sciences is 
alive to their first principles, Murry as a 
litterateur has kept himself sensitive to 
the inner spirit of his ‘‘heroes.’”” We have 
no hesitation in saying that this is the type 
of approach we like. Can we now look 
with Murry’s eyes into the heart of each 
of them? 

I. Beginning with Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1340-1400), we lift a quotation that gives 
us a picture which, for its loveliness alone, 
is worth presenting in full. 

“Among them’ was a good man of re- 
ligion; he was a poor village parson, but 
rich in holy thoughts and deeds. He was 
a learned man, too, who preached Christ’s 
gospel truly, and devoutly taught his 
flock. Kind he was, and wonderfully 
painstaking, and patient in adversity: 
such was he often proved to be. He was 
loth to excommunicate those who did not 
pay their tithe: much rather would he give 
to his poor parishioners around from the 
offerings that were his,—yes, even from 
his own private store. He was content 
with very little. His parish was wide and 
the houses far-scattered; but he never 
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failed, for rain or thunder, to visit the fur- 
thest in his parish, small or great, if they 
were sick or in trouble. He went on foot, 
with a staff in his hands. He gave his 
flock this noble example: that first he did 
the works, and taught the doctrine after.” 

We love Chaucer for that picture. And 
our love is of the enlightened kind. ‘In the 
medieval village community of England 
was contained the promise of a beautiful 
and natural organization of society—a 
promise that was unfulfilled.” Chaucer 
saw the promise, but the Church proved 
to be a false shepherd to the flock. It 
acted as a grasping lord. The peasant was 
betrayed. And the Christian communal- 
ity, which Chaucer presented as an im- 
mediate possibility in his own day, be- 
comes in our day the dream of the most re- 
cent of the twelve heroes. 

II. In Montaigne (1553-92), beside 
whom Pascal was a tortured man, we meet 
“the first self-conscious individual in 
Europe.” Forbidding man, including 
every theological man, to stride farther 
than his legs will stretch, Montaigne 
declared himself an ordinary man except 
in one respect—he alone knew himself to 
be one. Looking upon the Self with the 
eyes of the not-Self, he knew himself to be 
only a man, and this knowledge filled him 
with happiness. Montaigne is a fore- 
runner of the future identification of the 
gospel of Humanity with the gospel of 
Christ. 

III. William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is 
the prophetic soul of Elizabethan England 
and recorder of “‘the deepest change which 
the English people have ever undergone.” 
The Virgin Queen had transferred the 
spiritual authority of the Church to the 
monarch of the secular state. At this pre- 
carious moment, Shakespeare created 
anew the lost catholicity. His secular 
mirror, held up to nature, reflects divine 
light. ‘Shakespeare makes the secular 
theater the refuge for the divine mystery— 
the redemption of the world by the Imagi- 
nation of divine Love.’’ As if he were 
saying, Would that my stage were all the 
world! 

IV. Fulfilling the prophecy of Mon- 
taigne, Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658), the 
demiurge of the modern world, “heaves on 
Atlas’ shoulders the private man into the 
center of history and deals the first and 
final blow at supernatural authority in 
society in its derivative form—the divine 
right of kingship.’”’ How could it be other- 
wise with one to whom immediacy with 
God was the meaning of religion? The 
priest and the layman are not “clean dif- 
ferent things.” ‘“Approbation (i. e. ordi- 
nation), says Cromwell, “is an act of 
conveniency in respect of order; not of 
necessity, to give faculty to preach the 
gospel.” In this religion of equal immed- 
iacy, his yeomen warriors had a blood- 


brotherhood with the impulse that created 
New England. And this religion is 
revolution. The divine right of kinys falls 
with the head of Charles Stuart, who would 
not agree that coronation, too, is merely 
“an act of conveniency with respect to 
order.” 

V. The politico-religious assertion of 
the sanctity of the individual is the doc- 
trine of toleration. Cromwell’s passion for 
this mother of democracy is shared by 
John Milton (1608-74). Between the two 
there is, however, a difference. ‘‘Cromwell 
is Christian; Milton is not.” The Mil- 
tonian self is the blind hero of “Samson 
Agonistes;” Milton after the Cromwellian 
pattern is the ‘‘strong man”’ of his “‘Areop- 
agitica’’—‘‘the noble and puissant na- 
tion.” The difference predominates. Mil- 
ton’s “passion for toleration was primarily 
assertive of himself, not like Cromwell’s, 
primarily protective of others.” 

VI. The chapters on Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau (1712-78) defend this: hero against 
his liberal]: critics today who think he sanc- 
tions totalitarianism. Rousseau’s great 
illumination was that “the Idea of Prog- 
ress was bunk;”’ philosophically, progress 
is not the necessary nature of things, and, 
historically,’ progress in invention is’ not 
necessarily progress in morals. This dis- 
covery made him an exile. In the “natural’’ 
society of his ‘Social Contract,” society 
must be an instrument of each citizen’s 
regeneration. ‘“‘The earthly city should be 
the object of man’s highest endeavor, and 
community become: the reality of com- 
munion.” As a prophet of this “natural” 
society, this civitas Dei, a Hitler is his 
Antichrist. 

VII. Goethe (1749-1832), until recently 
anyhow, the most active influence in Ger- 
man thought, was ‘“‘a new event in history.”’ 
What made him this was his “historical 
consciousness.”’ Absolved from revolution 
as an experience, he was marvelously re- 
sponsive to the responsibility of a conscious- 
ness of it. ‘In him, humanity becomes abid- 
ingly aware of its own past.’ As himself 
“the autonomous consciousness of the new 
world,” he seeks a new foundation for reli- 
gion in the creative processes of history. 
Alas for the conclusion of such a search! It 
is fruitless unless we have a gauge to test 
the turnings of events. We are left unable 
to say when history’s creative genius is 
divine. At the end of Faust, however, it 
turns out that Christian love is the divine. 

VIII. The kernel of William Godwin 
(1756-1836) is perhaps best presented here 
by contrast. In contrast with Marx, 
Godwin completely ignores the economic 
factor in regenerating life; in contrast with 
Rousseau, he looked upon men as being 
what he said schoolboys became when they 
enter the playground: “absolute human 
beings and genuine individuals.’’ He was 
content to work a change in the heart of a 
few. Thus, in time, a new motive, ‘‘univer- 
sal benevolence,”’ would prevail throughout 
society. Godwin’s “Political Justice’ was 
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the inspiration of Coleridge and Words- 
worth and Southey and Hazlitt. Shelley 
caught the contagion and it was with “‘in- 
conceivable emotion” in 1811 that he 
learned that its author was still alive. 
Shelley sought him out and eloped with his 
“emancipated” daughter. 

IX. No single portrait is possible of 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
And to be young was very heaven.” 


That heaven of Wordsworth’s was the 
French Revolution and Annette. When 
England declared war against France— 
well, that was hell. But with the emer- 
gence of Napoleon he is reconciled to 
England. 


“France, tis strange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we 
had then.” 


Napoleon was no such soul as Cromwell. 
Now, reintegrated, Wordsworth is. the 
sublimest bard of British freedom. He 
realizes imaginatively that that society is 
the ideal in which ‘Duty is the reality of 
Love.” 

This inspiration, however, soon died 
away. To illustrate its death we may con- 
trast the following with our quotation from 
Chaucer. 

“Tt must be acknowledged that, among 
the regulations of ecclesiastical polity, 
none at first view are more attractive than 
that which prescribes for every parish a 
resident incumbent. How agreeable to 
picture to one’s self, as has been done by 
poets from Chaucer to Goldsmith, a man 
devoted to his ministerial office, with not 
a wish or thought ranging beyond the cir- 
cuit of its cares!’’ 

He says, “‘At first view.”’ At Words- 
worth’s second view, the parson must 
move around in the upper circles and be 
the backbone of reaction. Wordsworth’s 
apostasy is complete in what follows. He 
is defending plunder. 

“In a country so rich and luxurious as 
England, the character of its clergy must 
unavoidably sink, and their influence be 
everywhere impaired, if individualsfrom 
the upper ranks, and men of leading tal- 
ents, are to have no inducements to enter 
that body but such as are spiritual.” 

X. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1831) is 
the evangelist of the Godwinian gospel 
according to which “positive institutions”’ 
—government, religion, family, property 
—were the Devil, and responsible for the 
fall of man. In his blissful period of en- 
thusiasm, the problem of evil, the mystery 
of life, was thus solved. Uncorrupted by 
institutions, man is naturally good. The 
conflict between man’s absolute good and 
government’s absolute evil needed to be 
destroyed. Democracy was the means by 
which this would be done, and Shelley 
passes ‘‘to an essential Christian faith in 
self-sacrifice and non-violence as the only 
true weapon.” 


XI. Coming after Rousseau, but being 
in Germany, Karl Marx (1818-83) had to 
discover a new driving force for societal 
regeneration. The French, as the English 
earlier, had carried through their political 
revolution. Compared with France, Ger- 
many, said Marx, was “‘beneath the level 
of history;’”’ Germany was incapable of 
democratic political action. Therefore the 
new driving force to which Marx turned 
was the economic. Add to this the Jewish 
belief. in a despised Messiah and we have 
Marxism. The Messiah is the hunger- 


proletariat—an imagined classless class, a- 


paradox. Put the economic force in its 
hands and thus produce the complete social 
revolution! This prophecy was never ful- 
filled in Germany. Historically, because 
there never was a hunger-proletariat there; 
and also, more fundamentally, because 
there can be no economic equality except 
through political equality. The inner 
contradiction in Marx is that while up- 
holding the economic motive as the only 
one, a “great historical mission’? can be 
fulfilled only through an enthusiasm which 
is moral. 

XII. William Morris (1834-96) remains. 
The wheel has turned full circle. ‘What 
was in Chaucer’s day an actuality has be- 
come for Morris the ideal.’ He was con- 
vinced that the conscious and devoted man 
must strive toward ‘‘the founding of a new 
religion.” Its name is Socialism. Its 
method is to work a revolution within the 
hearts and minds of men. ‘Make com- 
plete Socialists!” Thus shall art, which 
Morris loved, arise again to crown the 
labor of the common man as did the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 

Murry’s introduction to these essays 
contained the threat of the world’s being 
swept by atheistic totalitarianism. It will 
happen, he said, “unless... Unless 
what? Perhaps he should have concluded 
with an epilogue reminding us of the fearful 
danger that faced him in his introduction— 
that faces us today—and presenting ex- 
plicitly the terms of his “unless.” If we 
are to complete his sentence we may apply 
Murry’s method to Murry. As we catch 
the breath of his own spirit, we find within 
it, writ large, the name of Christ. Christ is 
his conclusion and solution. 

This is the refrain throughout his book. 
“The future of humanity depends on the 
rebirth of the Christian Church—on the 
renewal of its original inspiration, and re- 
pentance for its historical treachery.’ 
“The main hope of saving Christian civili- 
zation from total disaster is the rebuilding 
of the universal Christian Church—the 
re-creation of an acknowledged spiritual 
authority.”” Towards achieving this end, 
the High Church movement is “an irrele- 
vant religious antiquarianism.’’ Now is the 
time for ‘fone more brave push toward 
accommodation between the earthly order 
and the divine.” ‘“Immediacy with Man 
is our need.” ‘The evolution of society 
towards a communal future.... I be- 


lieve to be inevitable.”” The will is urgent 
“to make society embody the highest 
morality of the individual.”’ The Church, 
in so far as it will ‘follow the example of 
Christ,’’ is the ‘‘sole preservative against a 
living death.” ‘ 

Those random passages embody Murry’s 
vision. “The world struggles ignorantly 
and desperately toward - Christ. That, 
to me, is the meaning of history.. Were I 
to read history otherwise, as I have striven 
to do, I should succumb to final despair. 
Either Christ will triumph, or humanity is 
doomed.’”’ Should a critical reader find 
this word ‘‘Christ,’”’ and the meaning of 
this ‘following of Christ,’’ ambiguous, my 
final quotation makes the matter plain.’ 
“The religion of Jesus is a religion which 
declares that, finally, the only wisdom is to 
love. . . . The consummation of the his- 
torical consciousness is Christian love.” 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


Professional Visiting? 


When You Call on the Sick. By Russell 
L. Dicks. (Harper: New York. Sup- 
plied free on application to Harper.) 


Though this brief little book seems to 
give one a pat recipe for being a wanted 
sick-room visitor, it lacks the falsity of 
some other currently popular ‘‘recipe” 
books (for making friends, or living alone, 
ete.). Russell L. Dicks knows what an- 
noys and upsets the sick or convalescent 
person and tells this so concisely that the 
least flagrant offender becomes conscious 
of his fault. When a sick-room visitor 
can mean so much to the improvement of a 
patient, mentally if not physically, it is a 
blessing if that visitor is proficient in the 
art of such visiting. 

Mr. Dicks tells us how to know when to 
leave, what to discuss, what to give, etc. 
Each page has a number of practical bits 
of advice. If you visit among the sick or 
convalescing, for their sakes, read this 
effective little guidebook. 

F.W.S. 


* * 


Exhortations in Verse 


Verse for the Non-Violent Revolution. 
By Arthur D. Weage. (Published at 
411 Lakeside, South, Seattle, Wash.) 


In -a small mimeographed pamphlet 
Arthur Weage offers to the critical gaze of 
the stranger a rather bewildering collection 
of verses calling out for a new order, which 
will smash the ways of modern National- 
ism, Capitalism and Militarism. The new 
order is to be the way of peace and brother- 
hood. The forty-odd verses express, at 
times, noble sentiments and ideals, but are 
hampered by a lack of consistent rhythm, 
a difficult meter, a false verbosity. If Mr. 
Weage would improve his poetry, his theme 
might carry weight; otherwise a better 
medium for such a stirring exhoration 
could be found in prose. 

F.W.S. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 
QUESTION 
BOX 


Last fall on this page we announced that 
under the caption, The Question Box, we 
would answer questions pertaining to 
church schools and religious education 
which our readers might care to send in. 
The lack of response to this statement has 
been like the silence which often falls 
upon a group when the leader of a con- 
ference says, “And now has anyone a 
question?” 

We still maintain the idea had merit— 
that there are many common interests and 
problems, the discussion of any one of 
which, prompted by a live question, would 
be profitable to all of us—not omitting the 
person who attempts to do the answering. 
So, in the hope of giving the plan an im- 
petus, we list here a few questions, and 
among them you may discover one you’d 
like to have answered. A post card ad- 
dressed to the G.S. 8S. A. and on it the num- 
ber of your question should start the ball 
rolling. Who will be the first to send one 
in? 


1. What are some first steps toward a 
more unified program in the church? 

2. What are the advantages in having a 
Committee of Religious Education in 
the church? 

3. What should be the minister’s rela- 
tionship to the church school? 

4. How can we secure teachers for our 
church school? 

5. Are there any new courses of study 
suitable for use in Universalist church 
schools? 

6. How can we improve the worship in our 
church schools? 

7. How can we make church membership 
an appealing adventure to young people? 

8. How can we determine whether our 
church school teaching is producing re- 
sults? 

9. Is it wise to use teachers with orthodox 
backgrounds in a liberal church school? 
10. How can we increase the membership 

of our church school? 

11. Is there any way of overcoming the in- 
difference of some parents to the church 
and church school? 

12. Is there some plan or guide for church 
schools to follow in the matter of choos- 
ing their courses of study? 


18. What kind of workers’ conference 
program is most effective? 
14. Are attendance awards in church 


school undesirable? 


15. Is it wise to combine the church school 
with the church treasury? 

16. How should the Bible be used with 
young children? 

17. What has caused a decrease of mem- 
bership in so many church schools? 

18. What special values result from hold- 
ing a Vacation Bible School? 

19. Are mid-week activities possible in the 
average church school? 

20. How does the General Sunday School 
Association serve the local church school? 

21. How can we start a program of adult 
education in our church? 

22. How can we educate our members to 
make larger weekly offerings to the 
church school? 

* * 
OF INTEREST TO ADULT GROUP 
LEADERS 


The first quarter of The Helper for the 
calendar year 1939 has been prepared by 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. The 
theme of the thirteen lessons is “The Social 
Implications of Universalism.” In pre- 
paring this issue Dr. Skinner has brought 
up to date, and added to, the material 
published in 1915 in his small volume bear- 
ing the same title. The chapter headings 
indicate something of the opportunities 
for thoughtful discussion in store for the 
many adult groups that will use this 
quarterly. 


1. Why a Church? 

2. A Free Church 

3. The Universalist Church 

4. Growing Towards the Universal 

5. God and Democracy 

6. The Nature of Man 

7. Brotherhood 

8. The Leadership of Jesus 
9. Hell and Salvation. 

10. The New Unity 

11. The Final Touch 

12. Enemies of Universalism 

18. Go Forward 


A combination of circumstances has 
caused a delay in completing this issue of 
The Helper. So the chances are copies will 
not be in the hands of subscribers until a 
few days after the date of the first lesson. 


* * 
SOME PARENTS NEED EDUCATING 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, relates a per- 
sonal experience to illustrate the contention 
that, above all, our youth has been condi- 
tioned for law infraction by the very people 
supposed to be its model—its parents. 

“The other night in the movies, after the 
lights were dimmed and the usher had 
moved away, a boy and a man slipped 
stealthily from the cheaper section and 
climbed over the rope into the reserved 
seats. ‘Well, we beat him that time, didn’t 


we, Pop?’ whispered the boy as they settled 
themselves. And Pop muttered, ‘Yeah; 
pretty slick.’ ”’ 


* * 


RECIPE FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Take twelve fine, full-grown months, see 
that these are thoroughly free from old 
memories of bitterness, rancor, hate and 
jealousy; cleanse them completely from 
every clinging spite; pick off all specks of 
pettiness and littleness; in short, see that 
these months are freed from all the past— 
have them as fresh and clean as when they 
first came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

Cut these months into thirty or thirty- 
one equal parts. This batch will keep for 
just one year. Do not attempt to make 
up the whole batch at one time (so many 
persons spoil the entire lot in this way) 
but prepare one day at a time, as follows: 

Into each day put twelve parts of faith, 
eleven of patience, ten of courage, nine of 
work (some people omit this ingredient 
and spoil the flavor of the rest), eight of 
hope, seven of fidelity, six of liberality, 
five of kindness, four of rest (leaving this 
out is like leaving the oil out of the salad— 
don’t do it), three of prayer, two of medi- 
tation, and one well-selected resolution. 
If you have no conscientious scruples, put 
in about a teaspoonful of good spirits, a 
dash of fun, a pinch of folly, a sprinkling of 
play, and a heaping cupful of good humor. 

Pour into the whole love ad libitum and 
mix with a vim. Cook thoroughly in a 
fervent heat; garnish with a few smiles 
and a sprig of joy; then serve with quiet- 
ness, unselfishness, and cheerfulness, and a 
Happy New Year is a certainty.—-Selected. 

* ok 


A FRIENDLY LETTER FROM JAPAN 
Tokyo, Japan 
Nov. 16, 1938 
Dear American Boys and Girls: 

We have a custom in Japan of sending 
greetings to our friends when they have 
suffered from an earthquake, typhoon, 
flood or other catastrophe. Downing 
Sensei has told us of your terrible hurri- 
cane. We send you our best wishes and 
hope you have not been hurt and that 
your beautiful cities and towns may soon 
be repaired. We are sorry about the trees. 

Your Japanese Friends. 


This letter received early this month is 
making a trip to the Universalist churches 
in New England which were affected by the 
hurricane. It went first to Foxboro, 
Mass. The hearts of these good people 
were warmed when our church school in 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, sent them a con- 
tribution toward repairs. They realized 
afresh what it meant to be not just a local 
church but part of a denominational family. 
This letter will help to deepen that realiza- 
tion. 
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Wolfe, Rolland Emerson, Pilgrimages 
with the Prophet Amos, 38, 70, 105, 136, 
168. 

Woods, Bertha Gerneaux, By Name, 304. 


Yarros, Victor S., Convict “Communes” in 
Russia, 81. How to Deal with Sub- 
versive Activities, 1280. Religious Edu- 
cation—What and How, 1596. Will | 
Science Save—or Guide—Us? 1474. 

Yates, Harriet G., Investment in Youth, 
An, 861. 

Yeoman, Mary D., Sunset, 944. 

Young, Richard, Appeal of Basie Chris- 
tianity, The, 361. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Abyss of Self, The, Sheldon Christian, 774. 

Address of Welcome to the New Minis- 
ters, O. W. Eames, 789. 

Adult Education for Modern Life, W. C. 
Bower, 556. 

Advantages of Having Faith, The, R. L. 
Weis, 144. 

Afraid to Be Happy, R. P. Boyd, 910. 

After College—the World, L. S. McCol- 
lester, 814. 

After Death—What? Harry Leir, 493. 

After Twenty Years, D. N. Beach, 1563. 

Agnostic Hymn (poem), W. W. Locke, 
565. 

Aims and Methods of the Ministry, The, 
William Rice, 72. 

Alabama Universalist Convention, 1347. 

Alexis Carrel—Scientist and Interpreter of 
Science, L. B. Gray, 958. 

Alumni Hall at Tufts School of Religion, 
C. R. Skinner, 870. 

American Way, The: Religious Liberty, 
J. T. Fitzgerald, 554. 

America’s Answer to Youth’s Appeal, 
Roger Wilder, 1083. 

And They Call This Peace, R. C. Dexter, 
1540. : 

Another Convention—Now What? C. M. 
Fisher, 17. 

Appeal of Basic Christianity, The, Richard 
Young, 361. 

Appreciation of Maude Lyon Cary, An, 
Darley Downs, 172. 

Armistice Day Meditation on the Price of 
Peace, An, H. W. Foote, 1413. 

Arrival of the Packet, The, H. H. Niles, 
460. 

As a Factory Worker Sees It (poem), 
E. S. Clark, -211. 

As to Man, R. S. Kellerman, 51. 

Austria: A Summary and Forecast, J. C. 
de Wilde, 435. 

Authoritarian or a Free Church, An, 
Robert Cummins, 1077. 


Backyard Mission Fields, E. T. Collie, 264. 
Battlegrounds in Religion Today, The, 
M. R. Hartley, 681. . 

Believe in God, M. L. Cary, 42. 

Between Japan and America, H. M. Cary, 
Sr. dte 

Blackmer Home Life, M. R. Stacy, 906. 

Blessedness of Work, The, J. C. Petrie, 
bbe 
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Breakfasts for 4000 Children in Spain, 
Levi Hartzler, 1064. 

Builders of the Shrine, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
1284. 

Building, A. W. Grose, 1568. 

Buller Brush Man Goes Humanist, The, 
W. W. Rose, 277. 

By Name (poem), B. G. Woods, 304. 


California Convention, 692. 

California (Southern) Institute of Liberal 
Religious Education, 954. 

Can Human Nature Be Changed? A. S. 
Cole, 933. 

Can We Believe in Ourselves? D. McL. 
Greeley, 1316. 

Carolina Microcosm, Raymond Adams, 
589. 

Carrying the Message, J. H. Davie, 648. 

Century of Universalism in Westmore- 
land, N. H., A, A. A. Blair, 941. 

Challenge to the Laymen, The, W. C. 
Glanvill, 1407. 

Challenge to Youth, A, R. P. Boyd, 782. 

Challenge to Youth, A, T. R. Thompson, 
142. 

Channing and Class Conflict, 
Mayberry, 1281. 

Chicago to Philadelphia, June 7, 1938, 
E. H. Cooper, 919. 

Chief among Them, A. H. Robinson, 404. 

Children Are Recommended, Henry Beck- 
ett, 84. 

Christian Century, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
and the Duty of Liberal Churches, The, 
1033. 

Christian Co-operatives, Sheldon Christian, 
102. 

Christianity Moves on in China, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, 625. 

Christian’s Final Word, The, F. M. Meek, 
262. 

Christmas Letter, A, G. L. Parker, 1478. 

Christmas Windows (poem), R. R. Had- 
ley, 1576. 

Christus Consolator, H. E. Benton, 495. 

Church a Fellowship of Learners, The, 
1182. 

Church and the Modern World, The, 
R. H. Stafford, 710. 

Church a Necessity, The, E. H. Lalone, 
PEs 

Churches That Run Away, The, Dorothy 
Lee, 1535. 

Church in the Present Crisis, The, E. C. 
Reamon, 1279. 

Churchmanship in the Field of Social 
Action, F. W. Perkins, 1144, 1175. 

Church of the Divine Paternity—1838- 
1938, The, F. O. Hall, 1366. 

Church Program Manual, Gateway to 
More Effective Church Work, The, 
J. M. Ratcliff, 1146. 

Church School Workers at Ferry Beach, 
K. R. Hutchinson, 989. 

Clergyman’s Deposition, A, J. J. Cogan, 
817. 

Colleges and College Presidents, S. P. 
Capen, 1398. 

Coming Emancipation, The, S. O’Killia, 
1115. 


George 


Commencement at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, 806. 

Commencement at Tufts College, L. S. 
McCollester, 845. 

Committee Correspondence, G. E. Hunt- 
ley, 514. 

Complete Life, The, Grace Kellogg, 557. 

Conference on Rural Church Conditions, 
546. 

Conflict of the Pacifists, W. E. Davis, 462. 

Connecticut Convention, 691. 

Connecticut Mid-Year Conference, 1415. 

Consecrated Living, R. C. Swart, 333. 

Conservatives and Civil Liberties, E. W. 
Ohrenstein, 1092. 

Contemporary Interest of Emerson’s Di- 
vinity School Address, The, Llewellyn 
Jones, 626. 

Convention in Australia, A, 1478. 

Convict “Communes” in Russia, V. 8. 
Yarros, 81. 

Council of Executives, The, 866. 

Counting the Cost, R. H. Stafford, 1468. 

Cub Reporter’s Story, The, Walter Ga- 
bell, Jr., 488. 


Day with the Minister, A.. A. W. McDavy- 
itt, 728. 

Deadly Infection of Anti-Semitism, The, 
H. W. Foote, 1476. 

Death of Theodore Fischer, 1213. 

Dedicating a House of Faith, M. A. Kapp, 
842. 

Dedication of the Mary T. Richardson 
Memorial Chapel, E. H. Lalone, 491. 
Desire to See Universalism Grow, A, E. 

M. Diem, 459. 

Discipline of Bereavement, The, M. D. 
Shutter, 10. 

Discipline of Pain and Suffering, The, 
H. W. Reed, 11. 

Disillusionment, John van Schaick, Jr., 6. 

Divine Paternity Centennial Dinner, The, 
1434. 

Doolittle Home Donation and Visitation 
Day, 780. 

Do We Really Want Peace? Eric Gill, 787. 

Dreamer Sleeps, The (poem), L. V. Rule, 
995. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael New President of 
Tufts, 267. 

Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour, 19, 47, 80, 110, 146, 
178, 207, 241, 276, 306, 341, 365, 398, 
428. 

Duty of Youth in This Troubled World, 
The, N. E. Piazza, 489. 


Each Life Its Own Best Sermon, Robert 
Dick, 1114. 

Education and the United Church of 
Canada, W. B. Creighton, 889. 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address, J. H. 
Holmes, 742, 776. 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address in the 
Perspective of a Century, C. E. Park, 
993. 

Enduring Values of the Puritan Faith, The, 
O. E. Maurer, 713. 

English Bible, The, S. E. G. Priestley, 
1466. 

English Point of View, An, S, E. G. 
Priestley, 272. 


Enjoying Religion, F. M. Tileston, 402. 

Epistle to Heppenheim, An, 623. 

Escape from Hatred, Dale DeWitt, 147. 

Everyday Hero, An, G. T. Carl, 1575. 

Exhibit by the Heathen Chinee, An, D. B. 
Brummitt, 964. 


Factious, Unprincipled Matter—Arrogant, 
Bombastical and False, 1009. . 

Faith of a Geologist, The, W. D. P. Smith, 
465. 

Falling in Love—in Life and in Movies, 
W.R. Greeley, 1506. 

Federal Council Meeting in Buffalo, The, 
1558. 

Ferry Beach, Washington and World 
Affairs, John van Schaick, Jr., 366. 

First Impressions of the South, R. P. 
Boyd, 716. 

First Parish in Malden, Universalist, The, 
S. R. Brooks, 1375. 

First Person Singular, 630. 

Fool Hath Said, The (poem), M. H. Marks, 
968. 

For Personal Liberty, J. Gritter, 918. 

For the Love of Man, G. L. Sokolsky, 809. 

For the Sake of Effective Churchmanship, 
Stanley Manning, 116. 

Fourth Gospel, The, Edward Day, 114. 

France in Crisis, S. E. G. Priestley, 358. 

From Macedonia, G. L. Parker, 895. 

From the Pines at Ferry Beach, K. A. 
Sutton, 1151. 


Garden Philosophy, R. 8. Kellerman, 990. 

General Convention Institute of Church- 
manship, 1086. 

General Superintendency, 
Selleck, 1439. 

George Grey Barnard, Cornelius Green- 
way, 587. 

God of the Dawn, The, R. W. Benner, 594. 

God the Creator (poem), M. L. Weis, 895. 

Going to Philadelphia, E. H. Cooper, 919. 

Golden Goddess, The (poem), E. C. Clark, 
695. 

Golden Rule, The, F. W. Smith, 1565. 

Golden Rule Functions, The, A. W. Grose, 
919. 

Graduation Hymn (poem), W. W. Locke, 
TAT. 

Graham Taylor, D. M. Sterling, 1430. 

Great Church Closes Its Doors, A, 162. 

Greatness and Simplicity, J. R. Hey- 
worth, 50. 

Great Silent Forces, The, E. B. Forbes, 
1015. 

Ground for Liberal Dogma, M. A. Kapp, 
1562. 

G.S.S. A. Looks Back and Moves Ahead, 
The, 1341. 


Hee Wath. 


Has an Electrical Age Outgrown Jesus? 
G. A. Gay, 302. 

Has Swedenborg a Message for the Lib- 
eral Churches? D, T. Spoerl, 230. 

Haven in Spain, A, Dorothy Litten, 1251. 

Help Those Who Saved the World from 
War, Stanley Manning, 1404. 

Hew to the Line, A. B. Green, 82. 

Hi-jacking Methods in Organizing Unions, 
F. H. Selden, 1240. 
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History of a Philadelphia Church, The, 
E. S. Deemer, 528. 

Hitler and Darwin, Horace Westwood, 
1338. 

Hitler over Czechoslovakia, Imre Domon- 
kos, 4382. 

How I Became a Pacifist, A. H. Gray, 746. 

How Is Universalism to Spread? C. H. 
Olson, 909. 

How Old Is “Too Old” in the Ministry? 
J. O. Fisher, 1189. 

How to Afford a Vacation, A. R. Low, 399. 

How to Build a Successful Neighborhood 
Church, C. A. Seaward, 10938. 

How to Deal with Subversive Activities, 
V.S. Yarros, 1280. 

How to Keep Young and Like It, R. V. 
Burkhard, 1153. 

How to Tell a Communist and How to 
Beat Him, W. F. Russell, 1179. 

How Unemployed Laymen Rebuilt Their 
Church, H. F. Lion, 1157. 

Humanism (poem), W. W. Locke, 597. 

Humanism, Theism and Denominational 
Unity, E. H. Wilson, 369. 

Hurricane and Flood, 1246. 

Hymn for Ferry Beach, A, M. A. Kapp, 
1064. 


Identity of Faith and Deity, The, D. R. 
Williams, 6838. 

If You Were Japanese, Sheldon Shepard, 
40. 

I Like America, a Symposium, 1029. 

I Like America, W. H. Bradley, 1209. 

Illinois Convention, 723. 

Illinois, Mid-Year Meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Association of, 1348. 

Indiana Convention, 1254. 

Influential People, M. W. Rodehaver, 265. 

Institute of Churchmanship, An, 893. 

Institute of World Affairs Meets in Mon- 
son, The, 591. 

Interesting Experiment with a Forum, An, 
A. H. Lester, 1567. 

In the Fork of a Tree, F. D. Adams, 1036. 

Into the ‘“Known-Unknown,” L. M. Gary, 
527. 

Investment in Youth, An, H. G. Yates, 
861. 

Is Germany a Sanctuary of Civilization? 
M. W. Hess, 1155. 

Is Religious Certainty Necessary? F. G. 
Bratton, 1252. 


James Bryce—a Representative Liberal, 
L. B. Gray, 650. 

Jesus and the Workingman, J. W. Mce- 
Knight, 1057. 

Jesus Was Right, Barton Watson, 499. 

John Haynes Holmes, H. S. Tigner, 1405. 


Kagawa—a Christian Knight, L. B. Gray, 
240. 

Kingdom of God within You, The, E. P. 
Bruner, 1089. 


Labor—Capital—Education, F. E. John- 
son, 138. 

Labor Spy: Scourge of Democracy, E. T. 
Buehrer, 788. 

Labor Sunday Message, 1041. 


Landfalls in Protestantism, Sheldon Chris- 
tian, 232. 

Laughter in a New England Graveyard, 
T. V. Brendel, 1283. 

Law of Compensation, The, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 985. 

Laymen Face Fog and Storm, 1440. 

Laymen’s Ministry, A, A. B. Green, 628. 

Leonard Carmichael Inaugurated: Seventh 
President of Tufts, 1374. 

Lest We Forget, G. E. Huntley, 299. 

Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York, H. L. 
Brooks, 290. : 

Life and Death of a Church, R. S. Keller- 
man, 1473. 

Life Ends at Fifty? G. F. Patterson, 629. 

Long Lost Adams Streeter Grave, The, 
719. 


Maine State Convention, 1220. 

Man Is Destined for Something More, 
Abbot Peterson, 498. 

Man Is Not War, Camilla Kemple, 151. 

Man Power in the Church, G. H. Bedford, 
395. 

March of Progress, The, J. S. Payton, 1014. 

Marooned at Joseph’s View, F. I. Adams, 
1207. 

Massachusetts Convention, 693. 

Masses of China and Japan, The, G. H. 
Leining, 501. 

Maude Simonton Lyon Cary, J. V. S., 45. 

May Day, Lyman Ward, 659. 

Meaning of the Christmas Story, The, 
H.S. Tigner, 1529. 

Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, 
G. A. Upton, 117. 

Mental Hygiene in Our Pasadena Church, 
H. L. Watkins, 822, 839. 

Methodism’s Gift to California, A. R. 
Low, 1152. 

Method of Church Work, C. C. Conner, 
1254. 

Midwest Institute, The, 965. 

Milton’s Ignorance of Genesis, Edward 
Day, 401. 

Minister’s Reading, A, S. A. Eliot, 717. 

Ministry of Music, The, A. P. Reccord, 
846. 

Ministry of Sixty Years, A, W. C. Selleck, 
1336. 

Mission of the National Memorial Church, 
The, R. C. Swart, 651. 

Miss Yates in Washington, F. W. Perkins, 
845. 

Modern Turkey, S. E. G. Priestley, 1270. 

Monsignor Sheen’s Catholic Hour Lib- 
eralism, A. W. Altenbern, 398. 

Mr. Whitney’s Address at Malden, 652. 

Murphy Memorial at Winchester, The, 
Gite Canlh3a22. 

Music in Worship, Cynthia Sinclair, 24. 

My Shrine—Is It Yours? F. W. Simonson, 
813. 


Natchez Narrative, N. E. McLaughlin, 
296. 

National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, E. H. Lalone, 426. 

National Stewardship Convention, The, 
C.H. Emmons, 1274. 

Nature Institute at Ferry Beach, The, 
W. B. Lovejoy, 1058. 
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New Books New Worlds, D. T. Spoerl, 
1471. 

New Bottles and No Wine, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 500. 

New Censorship Issue, A, 691. 

New Hampshire Conventions, 1060. 

New Hampshire Conventions, 1191. 

New Individualism, A, F. G. Bratton, 656. 

New Responsibility of the Liberal, The, 
F. J. McConnell, 1594. 

New Universalist Church in California, A, 
618. 

New Year’s Thoughts (poem), Lillian Grey, 
52. 

New York State Conventions, The, F. C. 
Leining, 1308. 

North Carolina Convention, 1379. 

Not for Docile Minds, S. H. Fritchman, 
338. 

Note of Tragedy in the Christmas Drama, 
The, D. R. Williams, 1572. 


Oblivescence of the Unpleasant, R. H. 
Barnard, 1592. 

Ohio Convention, 1019. 

Old Evil in a New Day, An, M. T. Whit- 
ney, 456. 

Ontario Universalist Convention, 1379. 

On Wiping the Windshield, G. W. Doug- 
lass, 564. 

Open Path, The (poem), G. L. Parker, 359. 

Ostentation of Despised Arms, E. H. 
Ballou, 678. 

Otto Steinhofer Raspe, 1314. 

Our Church—Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row, G. P. Whaley and V. G. Upcott, 
268. 

Our Genesis, 1248. 

Our Missionary Duty at Home and Abroad,. 
1570. 

Our Worst Enemy, L. N. Wheelock, 331. 

Out of the Mists (poem), W. J. Coates, 374. 

Panacea Par Excellence, M. Rw 
Hartley, 811. 

Paradox for Patriots, A, A. J. Allen, 206. 

Partners and Parasites, A. C. Lane, 1081, 
1116. 

Pawtucket Asks Itself Questions, E. C. 
Broome, Jr., 166. 

Pennsylvania Convention, 871. 

Personal Relationships, W. H. Macpher-- 
son, 9. 

Personal Tribute to the Rev. George A. 
Miller, B. C. Ruggles, 968. 

Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos, R. E.. 
Wolfe, 38, 70, 105, 136, 168. 

Place of the Minister’s Wife in the Church,. 
The, M. L. Metz, 202. 

Plea for Ethics, A (poem), H. G. Fenton, 
502. 

Polish Holiday, S. E. G. Priestley, 1590. 

Practical Program for Laymen, A, 1214. 

Precursors of Unitarianism, F. G. Bratton,. 
530. 

Prodigal World, The, V. E. Tomlinson, 758.- 

Prohibition in India, C. F. Andrews,{86. 

Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Moun- 
taineering, E. A. Robinson, 1185, 1210. 

Propaganda and Democracy, Sheldom 
Shepard, 1087. 

Prospectus, R. W. Benner, 1584. 
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Realities Before and After Berchtesgaden, 
The, Karl Wolfgang Deutsch, 1507. 

Real You, The, K. A. C., 1284. 

Recognizing Our Finnish Pioneers, M. A. 
Kapp, 754. 

Redeem Your Own Radio, R. C. Fenn, 149. 

Religion and Freedom, A. H. Compton, 
427. 

Religion and Human Values, F. M. Eliot, 
16. 

Religion for a Troubled Age, C. G. Girel- 
ius, 1238. 

Religion for Democracy, A, R. W. Benner, 
983. 

Religion in Germany Today, E. P. La- 
jeune, 595. 
Religion, Learning, and Men of the Free 
Spirit, L. S. McCollester, 1462, 1500. 
Religion of Humanity, The, J. W. Mc- 
Knight, 963. 

Religion of Jesus, the Church and the 
Modern World, The, S. D. Butler, 390. 

Religion or Magic? J. A. Leininger, 593. 

Religious Education in the Small School, 
Blanche Carrier, 1306. 

Religious Education—What and How, 
V.S. Yarros. 

Religious Freedom, B. Belilovsky, 201 

Resignation of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
The, 548. 

Resurrection of a Church, The, R. P. 
Boyd, 1509. 

Retreat in Japan, A, M. EF. Gerhard, 307. 

Return to the Personal, The, A. W. Alten- 
bern, 1119. 

Revolutionary Significance of Universal- 
ism, H. M. Gehr, 1005. 

Revolution—Table d’Hote or a la Carte? 
Llewellyn Jones, 1376. 

Revolution through Peace, J. M. Murry, 
718. 

Rhode Island Celebrates One Hundred 
Years of Universalism, 867. 

Rhus Toxicodendron (poem), A. W. EI- 
dridge, 182. 

Rise Up, O Men of God! M. R. Hartley, 
1530. 

Rol Benner, Universalist, 334. 


Sacrament of Conversation, The, G. L. 
Parker, 560. 

Safeguarding Peace and Democracy, W. B. 
Spofford, 1188. 

Salt and Light, A. N. Moore, 305. 

Sea Dream (poem), J. V. Welch, 1149. 

Sermons in Connecticut Pulpits, 748. 

Seth Rogers Brooks to Go to Washington, 
1502. 

Seven Hundred Universalists Install Their 
Chief, 1302. 

She Knew Stacy, G. A. Gay, 1278. 

Social Gospel in Action, H. P. Marley, 20. 

“Social Gospel” of the Colonial Days, The, 
C. W. Kirkpatrick, 44. 

Social Security, A. W. Hobart, 433. 

Soil of Dictatorship, The, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 1285. 

Some Possibilities in a Visit to Murray 
Grove, John van Schaick, Jr., 522. 

Southern Young People Meet at Camp 
Hill, R. B. McCall, 1062. 


Spain—Yesterday and Tomorrow, S. E. 
G. Priestley, 616. 

Spinach, Heresy and Eschatology, Llewel- 
lyn Jones, 1574. 

Spirit of William Osler, The, J. C. Mac- 
Donald, 198, 235. 

Spiritual Courage, E. M. Whitesmith, 885. 

Stand for Something, R. P. Boyd, 1112. 

Statement of the Church Peace Union on 
the Japan-China Conflict, 372. 

Stewardship Method Applied to Church 
Support, C. H. Emmons, 258. 

Stones Cry Out, The, C. G. Girelius, 405. 

Strangers’ Sunday in Lynn, W. W. Rose, 
151. 

Strength, Faith, and Imagination of 
Youth, The, R. H. Barnard, 134. 

Sunset (poem), M. D. Yeoman, 944. 

Sun Still Shines in California, The, F. R. 
Griffin, 890. 


Take Us Too Seriously, J. V. S., 79. 

Task of a Bishop or General Superintend- 
ent, The, H. K. Sherrill, 936. 

Teaching My Children Religion, F. H. 
Bair, 244. 

Testing the Spirits, H. S. Tigner, 274. 

Thank God for My Country, J. C. Heller, 
1508. 

Theism (poem), W. W. Locke, 622. 

Theism of James Martineau, The, D. B. F. 
Hoyt, 1334, 1372, 1435. 

Then Why Have a Creed? F. D. Adams, 
1400. 

The Third House, A. R. Clark, 1124. 

Things We Should Worry About, J. W. 
McKnight, 755. 

This Exalting the Valley Business, A. W. 
Altenbern, 987. 

This Year’s Children’s Spring Book Fes- 
tival, D. T. Spoerl, 582. 

Thoughts for May, B. C. Ruggles, 658. 

Three Functions of the Church, The, C. T. 
Greene, 1442. 

Thunder Over the Danube, 
Priestley, 75. 

Thy Rod and Thy Staff, Jane Dettinger, 
360. 

Tiny Homes (poem), D. W. Boice, 152. 

Totalitarianism Is Never Complete, R. M. 
Jones, 1539. 

Tragedy of the Church, The, C. C. Conner, 
960. 

Trinitarian Aspect of Congregationalism, 
Douglas Horton, 785. 

True Story about North Carolina, A, 
Corinne H. Brooks, 653. 

Truth, an Ephemera? Gilbert Ayres, 328. 

Truth Is the Comforter, Sheldon Shepard, 
468. 

Tuning In, A. N. Moore, 655. 

T. V. A., The, M. A. Kapp, 520. 

Two Scandinavian Views of the Oxford 
Movement, Llewellyn Jones, 1218. 

Two ‘Transylvanian Pictures, Donald 
Harrington, 1410. 
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Unitarianism and Church Unity, Llew- 
ellyn Jones, 1090. 

Unit Teaching in the Church School, M. E. 
Willits, 1147. 
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Universalism in Texas, W. H. Rollins, 
1276. 

Universalist Church and Social Action, 
The, F. E. Davis, 1017. 

Universalist Club Meeting, E. H. Lalone, 
258. 

Universalist Officials Past and Present 
Meet, 1437. 

Universalists of New York Celebrate, 1406. 

Unscrambling Christmas, F. D. Adams, 
15382. 


Vermont and Quebee Convention, 1346. 

Victorious Morn, H. A. Hersey, 457. 

Viking Life, Past and Present, Oluf Tand- 
berg, 1272, 1312. 

Vincent Eaton Tomlinson, 820. 

Vincent Eaton Tomlinson, Lyman Ward, 
942. 

Visit to Catalonia, A, E. M. Pye, 1018. 

Visit with Paul Scherer, A, A. R. Low, 
1560. 


Wakefield Plan in Other Churches, The, 
J. M. Ratcliff, 294. 

Wakefield’s 125 Years, 723. 

Wandering Jew, The—A Modern Version, 
J. S. Conning, 277. 

Wanted: A Better Declaration of Faith, 
P. M. Tyner, 939. 

Wanted: A Program for Peace, D. G. 
Lothrop, 619. 

War Relief in Spain, A. C. and M. W. 
Jones, 179. 

Watchman, What of 1938? S. E. G. Priest- 
ley, 22. 

We Are Changing the World, H. F. Smith, 
Jr., 429. 

We Are Surest of God the Artist, John 
Malick, 1348. 

We Discover Rumania, S. E. G. Priestley, 
1370. 

We Must Love Even These, R. P. Boyd, 
552. 

We Stand Corrected—More or 
Llewellyn Jones, 1409. 

What about Education? J. W. McKnight, 
73. 

What a Country Church Did, 8. A. Eliot, 
559. 

What Books Mean to Me, R. S. Moyer, 
790. 

What Does Mr. Hicks Mean by Com- 
munism? H. S. Davis, 1056. 

What Do I Think of the Church? L. O. 
Barrows, 326. 

What Do We Believe? Thomas Chapman, 
468. 

What Has Happened to Religious Educa- 
tion? H. W. Gates, 1526. 

What Is the Matter with the World? R. W. 
Boynton, 1215. 

What of the Night? L. T. Pennington, 
1244. 

What the Chinese Think of) the 
sionaries, A. T. Steele, 865. 

What They Said in Illinois, 914. 

What Universalists Think of Hugh Vernon 
White, A Symposium, F. D. Adams, 
G. H. Leining, D. B. F. Hoyt, H. 8. 
Tigner, W. W. Rose, 1496. 


Less, 


Mis- 
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What Was Lincoln’s Religion? Ida Gal- 
breath, 300. 

When a General Superintendent Takes a 
Parish, John Van Schaick, Jr., 336. 

When Easter Comes, W. H. Macpherson, 
322. 

Which Is Worse? R. 8. Kellerman, 757. 

Why a Hidden God? Clifford Schrammeck, 
1010. 

Why Believe in God? Harry Levi, 396. 

Why Do We Suffer? Harry Levi, 424. 

Why I Attend Church, M. M. Brown, 332. 

Why I Work at My Religion Outside the 
Church, 3638. 

Why Pray? Harry Levi, 454. 

Will Science Save—or Guide—Us? V. S. 
Yarros, 1474. 

Without a Preacher, Isaac Smith, 1150. 

W.N. M. A. Week at Ferry Beach, L. C. 
Hersey, 10138. 

World Conference of Liberal Christians at 
Bentveld, 1039. 

World Conference of Liberal Religious 
Youth, J. W. Campbell, 1121. 

World Peace, A. P. Reccord, 209. 

Worry and Fear, W. W. Rose, 7. 

Worship (poem), C. R. Skinner, 490. 

Written with a Smile, Rol Benner, 208. 

Wrong Way Out, The, Harvey Swanson, 
242. 

You Cannot Run with the Hare and Hunt 
with the Hounds, Llewellyn Jones, 1505. 


Young Father to His Very Young Son, A, 
661. 

Young People’s Convention, The, Lau- 
rence Shorey, 917. 

Young People’s Institute at Ferry Beach, 
Laurence Shorey, 938. 

Your Church in Action: 
tutes, 687. 


Summer Insti- 


Your Faith Is Not Your Creed, F. D..- 


Adams, 1058. 

Your Hands Are God’s Hands, Harold 
Eaton, 992. 

Youth and Our Responsibility, L. A. 
Merrill, 174. 

Youth on Religion, E. C. Broome, Jr., 1536. 

Youth Speaks on Religion, Lucille Gilbert, 
940. 

Youth Speaks on World Affairs, Nancy 
Carpenter, 1283. 

Youth Speaks—So- What? Albert Tou- 
chette, 139. 


REVIEWS 


Abolition of Poverty, The, James Ford 
and Katherine Morrow Ford, 955. 

Achievement of Personality, The, Grace 
Stuart, 1192. 

Acts of the Apostles in Present-Day 
Preaching, The, Halford E. Luccock, 
677. 

Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention, 
The, Jeanette G. Brill and E. George 
Payne, 1225. 

Adventure Eternal, Kathryn and Dwight 
Bradley, 132, 439. 

Along an Indian Road, Martin de Wolfe, 54. 

American Heretics and Saints, Wallace P. 
Rusterholtz, 1512. 


Archeology and the Bible, George A. Bar- 
ton, 118. 

At Midnight on the 31st of March, Jose- 
phine Young Case, 1494. 

Auld Sinner, The, Cowan Harper, 566. 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky, Sophia L. 
Fahs, 55. 

Beginnings of Life and Death, Sophia L. 
Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl, 1289. 

Bible and Its Literary Associations, The, 
Margaret B. Crook and Others, 898. 

Biblical Costume, Marian Logan Wright, 
344. 

Broadcasting and the Public, 
Council of Churches, 1481. 
Burgos Justice, Ruiz Vilaplana, 1044. 
Burning Question, Louis Wallis, 386. 

By Faith, Dwight Bradley, 1236. 


Federal 


Carpenter of Nazareth, The, Casper 8. 
Yost, 579. 

Challenge of Burma, The, Alice Towne 
Eveleth, 311. 

Children of Light, by Howard H. Brinton, 
726. 

Child’s Grace, A, Ernest Claxton, 970. 

Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl 
Maus, 1099. 

Christian Beginnings, Morton Scott Ens- 
lin, 610. 

Christian Faith and the Modern State, 
Nils Ehrenstrom, 130. 

Christian Hope for World Society, John T. 
MeNeill, 180. 

Christian Layman’s Handbook, A, Robert 
M. Kurtz, 386. 

Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, Hendrik Kraemer, 726. 

Church and the Christian, The, Shailer 
Mathews, 1446. 

Church as Teacher, The, John Murdock 
MacInnis, 55. 

Church Can Save the World, The, Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, 1100. 

Church, Community and State in Relation 
to Education—An Oxford Conference 
Book—J. H. Oldham and Others, 1351. 

Church Education for Family Life, Blanche 
Carrier, 311. 

Church Follows Its Students, The, Clar- 
ence Prouty Shedd, 1067. 

Church Through the Centuries, The, Cyril 
Charles Richardson, 946. 

City and Church in Transition, Murray 
H. Leifer, 610. 

Contemporary Christ, The, Richard Rob- 
erts, 1579. 

Conversations of Padan Aram, The, David 
Donald, 1044. 

Crooked Personalities in Childhood and 
After, Raymond C. Cattell, 1160. 


Democratic Philosophy, A, Wendell Thom- 
as, 578. 

Did Christ Really Live? H. G. Wood, 
1383. 

Divided We Stand, Walter Prescott Webb, 
118. 

Emotional Adjustment in Marriage, Le 
Mon Clark, 898. 


_Encyclopedia of Pacifism, An, Aldous 


Huxley, 66. 
Eternal Gospel, The, Rufus M. Jones, 472. 
Every Common Bush, Patience Strong, 
1417. 


Facts That Undergird Life, Paul Scherer, 
1075. 

Faith and Order—The Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, edited 
by Leonard Hodgson, 1446. 

Faith of Betty Scott Stam in Poem and 
Verse, The, Elisabeth A. S. Stam, 1417. 

Far East, The: An International Survey, 
Harold S. Quigley and George H. 
Blakeslee, 1447. 

Fellowship of Prayer, Willard L. Sperry, 
246. 

Fine Art of Preaching, The, Andrew W. 
Blackwood, 118. 

Frances Willard of Evanston, Lydia Jones 
Trowbridge, 1044. 

Friends of God, J. E. Potzger and H. A. 
Merz, 764. 

From U-Boat to Pulpit, Martin Niemoller, 
54. 


George Whitefield, the Matchless Soul 
Winner, Edward N. Harvey, 805. 

God-Controlled Lives, Sverre Norborg, 311. 

God in Our Lives, Rolland W. Schloerb, 
726. 

God Whom We Ignore, The, John Ken- 
nedy, 1351. 

Guiding Human Misfits, Alexander Adler, 
1383. 


Martin Niemoller, 54. 
John Middleton 


Here Stand I! 

Heroes of Thought, 
Murry, 1599. 

Hinduism, Elizabeth Stone MacDonald, 
1289. 

Honesty, Richard C. Cabot, 610, 1108. 

Horace Bushnell and Religious Education, 
A. J. William Myers, 194. 


I Know These Dictators, G. Ward Price, 
439. 

I Like America, Granville Hicks, 883. 

Intermediate Expressional Services, Neva- 
da Miller Whitwell, 946. 

Introduction to a Christian Psycho- 
therapy, An, J. A. C. Murray, 1512. 

It Began in Galilee, Reginald J. Barker, 
1129. 


Japanese Terror in China, H. J. Timperley, 
1447. 

Journals of Bronson Alcott, The, edited 
by Odell Shepard, 1300. 
Junior Surprise Sermons, 

Westphal, 1481. 


Kiddie Kraft, Lottie E. Fitch, 922. 

Kingdom of God and History, The, Oxford 
Conference, 1192. 

Kingdom of God in America, The, H. 
Richard Niebuhr, 248. 1 


Lamps for Worship, Sue R. Griffiths, 873. 

Laymen Speaking, George A. Morlan, 836. 

Let’s Have a Good Time, Oliver Cameron, 
764. : 
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Letters of John Davenport, Puritan Di- 


vine, Edited by Isabel MacBeath 
- Calder 387. 

Liberality and Civilization, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, 1129. 


Life Begins at Seventy, Martin Dwelle 
Kneeland, 1446. 

Life of Chevalier Jackson, The, Chevalier 
Jackson, 1099. 

Little Known Young People of the Bible, 
Evaleen Harrison, 726. 

Lords of Speech, Edgar De Witt Jones, 726. 


Madame Curie, Eve Curie, 2. 

Man Against Himself, Karl A. Menninger, 
760. 

Maturing in the Ministry, Eugene Dins- 
more Dolloff, 1231. 

Men and the Church, Robert G. Arm- 
strong, 68. 

Men of Power, Fred Eastman, 1160. 


- Mission and the Message of Jesus, The, 


H. D. A. Major and Others, 922. 
More Chapel Talks, Elbert Russell, 1383. 
Must We Go to War? Kirby Page, 214. 


New Approach to the Old Testament, A, 
C. A. Alington, 386. 

New Frontiers of Religion, Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr., 898. 


On the Trail of Truth, John Milton Moore, 
726. 

On the Way to Emmaus, Byron C. Nel- 
son, 386. 

Our Country, Our People and Theirs, 
M. E. Tracy, 669. 

Our English Bible, W. R. Inge and Others, 
1027. 

Oxford Conference, The, Official Report, 
J. H. Oldham, 311. 


Peril of Modernizing Jesus, The, Henry 
J. Cadbury, 760. 

Pius XI, Apostle of Peace, Lillian Brown- 
Olf, 566. 

Pope Pius XI and World Peace, Lord 
Clonmore, 946. 

Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, 
Carl S. Patton, 696. 

Primary Music and Worship, 217. 

Primitive Faiths, Elizabeth S. MacDon- 
ald, 55. 

Primitive Gospel, 
Mayer, 1492. 

Private Enemy No. 1, Catherine Atkinson 
Miller, 1512. 

Psychology and Psychotherapy, William 
Brown, 1067. 

Puritan Church, A, Oscar E. Maurer, 883. 


A, Philip Frederick 


Quest for Religious Liberalism, The, Paul 
A. Schillpp, 764. 


Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages, 
Etienne Gilson, 1461. 

Recent Literature and Religion, 
Rothwell Slater, 1321. 

Rediscovery of Man, The, Henry C. Link, 
1417. 

Religion and Public Affairs, by Harris 
F. Rall, 66. 


John 


Religion Functioning Socially, Federal 
Council, New York, 1067. 

Religion Says You Can, Dilworth Lupton, 
1492. 

Resources for Living, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
578. 

Revelation, John Baillie and Hugh Martin, 
439. 

Revolutionary Religion, A, Roger Lloyd, 
578. 

Riddle of the World, The, D. S. Cairns, 
578. 

Right to Believe, The, J. S. Whale, 1383. 


Saint Paul from the Trenches, Gerald 
Warre Cornish, 644. 

Self You Have to Live With, The, Win- 
fred Rhoades, 451, 472. 

Skeptic’s Quest, Hornell Hart, 858. 

Soul Doctor, The, Charles R. Zahniser, 
858. : 

Step by Step in Sex Education, Edith Hale 
Swift, 922. 

Successful Christian Living, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, 130. 

Success with Intermediates in an Average 
Church, Mrs. Owen Still, 764. 

Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the Public Health, 
Nels A. Nelson, 970. 


Teachers’ Guide for 1939, The, James R. 
Kaye, 1485. 

There Really Is a Father Christmas, Doug- 
las L. Flintan, 1481. 

There’s Something Better on the Way, 
Kathrine R. Logan, 741. 

This Do and Live, Horace Westwood, 663. 

Thousand Years of Uncertainty, The, 
Kenneth S. Latourette, 922. 

Thrice a Stranger, Vera Brittain, 1351. 

Through the Bible, Theodora Wilson- 
Wilson, 1417. 

Thy Kingdom Come but Not Now, Mar- 
garet Slattery, 386. 

Tour of Nova Scotia Co-operatives, A, 
Benson Y. Landis, 878. 

Town Is Born, A, Tom Sayres, 1396. 

Twelve Religions and Modern Life, Har 
Dayal, 709. 


Unity of Philsophical Experience, The, 
Etienne Gilson, 344. 

Urban Scene, Margueritte Harmon Bro, 
1044. 

Use of the Bible with Children, The, Ethel 
L. Smither, 1068. 


Validity of the Gospel Record, The, Ernest 
Findley Scott, 566. 


War and the Christian, C. E. Raven, 1099, 
1225. 

Way of Adult Education, The, Earl F. 
Zeigler, 311. 

We Prophesy in Part, Willard L. Sperry, 
663, 1160. 

What Has Christianity to Say? F. R. 
Barry, 214. 

What Is a Living Church? J. S. Whale, 130. 

When the Little Child Wants to Sing, 217. 

With the Red Cross in Europe, 1917-1922, 
Ernest P. Bicknell, 932. 


Working Faith for the World, A, Hugh 
Vernon White, 1237. 

World Chaos or World Christianity, Henry 
Smith Leiper, 311. 

World Court, The, Manley O. Hudson. 
1453. 


You Can Find God, Edward Shillito, 214, 


OBITUARIES 


Alter, Mrs. Frank H., 63. 
Andrews, Mrs. Charles E., 878. 
Atherton, Alice Haskell, 1262. 


Bacon, Mrs. William C., 1327. 

Ball, Mrs. Katherine Haskell, 1486. 
Ballou, Maturin, 414. 

Bearse, Mrs. Erastus T., 382. 

Bell, Mrs. Elizabeth K., 950. 

Betts, Mrs. Mary R. Browning, 317. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Hannah Elizabeth, 443. 
Black, Mrs. Emma J., 1486. 

Blake, Mrs. Charles Fisher, 1070. 
Brierley, Henry D., 1518. 

Briggs, F. Ellwood, 1071. 

Briggs, Frank H., 125. 

Bullock, Mrs. Lizzie L., 1166. 
Burlingame, Mrs. Francena, 59, 127. 


Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, 1095. 
Cary, Mrs. Maude Lyon, 30, 45. 
Cate, Mrs. Ella S., 1583. 

Chase, Frank R., 733. 

Clark, Mrs. Lois Ballou, 223. 
Colson, George W., 1045, 1159, 1229. 
Cooper, Barclay, 765. 

Cowan, John A., 1046. 

Cushing, Stella Marek, 534, 596. 
Cutler, Mrs. Julian S., 1293. 


Dair, Mrs. Susan M., 414. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Isabella R., 1486. 
Druley, Elmer Morey, 1197, 1230. 


Eames, Alta R., 477. 
Earll, Irene, 533. 
Endicott, Mrs. Eugene F., 222. 


Faxon, Mrs. Rosa M., 605. 
Fischer, Theodore A., 1235. 
Fletcher, Aaron Jones, 1230. 
Foster, Mary J., 1262. 
Frost, Mrs. William E., 839. 
Fuller, Mrs. Burton M., 382. 


Gaynor, Mrs. Josephine A., 765. 
Geer, Grace W., 878. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Carrie, 280. 

Gray, Francis A., 573. 

Green, Amy Blanche, 350. 
Guild, Mrs. Caroline A., 853. 


Hawks, Frank, 1051. 
Hayden, Willis W. D. F., 414. 
Hicks, William N., 1199. 
Hudson, A. L., 509. 
Hunnewell, Bertha, 733. 


Jaqueth, Mrs. Josephine Winchester, 1102. 
Johonnot, Mrs. Rose A., 1391. 


Kent, Mrs. LeRoy A., 1518. 
King, Mildred, 1518. 
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Knickerbocker, Henry S., 733. 


Lane, Delia H., 31. 
LeBaron, Horace C., 158. 
Lee, Anna A., 191. 

Lee, Mrs. Frederic S., 1583. 
Lewis, Addison W., 542. 
Lord, Mrs. Perey L., 287. 
Loveland, Angelina P., 255. 


Merrell, Ernest B., 1022. 

Metcalf, Frank M., 59. 

Miller, George A., 896. 

Morgan, Mrs. Louisa M., 159. 
Morrell, H. Philbrook, 1524, 1541. 
Mott, David Wallace, 1262. 
Murray, W. H., 731. 


Palmatier, Charles, 1349. 
Parker, Charles W., 820. 
Parker, Horace C., 853. 
Parker, Mehitabele, 158. 
Pitts, S. M., 605 

Porter, Sarah A., 853 
Powers, George M., 926. 


Raspe, Otto Steinhofer, 1314. 
Reid, A. H., 573. 

Rollins, Mrs. W. H., 1198. 
Roscoe, Albert, 1140. 
Rowland, J. M., 1075. 
Rusch, Henry A., 765. 


Sargent, Mrs. Bessie Blackburn, 63. 
Scofield, Alva M., 414. 

Scott, Frank, 350. 

Sheldon, Charles E., 605. : 
Shumard, Mrs. Anna, 1102. 
Simmons, Mrs. Della C., 477. 
Smith, Julia E., 733. 

Soley, Mrs. John C., 1551. 

Sparks, John E., 1046. 

Sprague, Alice Ryder, 191. 
Sprague, Mrs. Emma R., 974. 
Staples, Henry F., 765. 

Steele, Ida A., 605. 


Tomlinson, Vincent E., 820. 
Wendall, Mrs. Ruth A., 31. 
York, Andrew P., 853. 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


SERIES of six sermons on “Candid 
Church Portraits,” including Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Evangelical Prot- 
estant, Christian Scientist and Agnostic, 
in the Barre church, was closed by Rev. 
L. G. Williams, Nov. 6, by a discourse on 
“Why Iam a Universalist.”’ Mr. Williams 
took part in the Sixth Annual Vermont 
Adult Education Conference, at U. V. M., 
Nov. 11 and 12, giving four lecture demon- 
strations on “Church Drama, Morality 
and Mystery Plays,’ ‘Simple Settings for 
the Town Hall,” ‘Making Puppets and 
Masks,” and ‘Seasonal Festivals in Our 
Town.’ He has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Montpelier-Barre Community 
Concert Association. The union Thanks- 
giving service, Nov. 24, was held at the 
Universalist church with Rev. E. L. Rice 
as preacher. The annual Christmas Fair 
was held Nov. 30. 

Rey. H. M. Campbell of Bellows Falls 
preached at the First Congregational 
Church, West Brattleboro, Nov. 27, and 
was the speaker during that week for the 
preaching mission. Rev. James B. Sar- 
gent spoke Nov. 14 and started the Every 
Member Canvass. 

The White River Preachers’ Meeting, 
Nov. 7, was held with Rev. W. C. Harvey, 
in Bethel. Mr. Harvey was chairman of 
the Red Cross membership drive. 

Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro, well 
known in Y. P. C. U. and church school 
circles, and Miss Helen F. Buttrick, home 
demonstration agent for the Windham 
County Farm Bureau, were married at All 
Souls Church, Nov. 24, Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt officiating. 

Family Sunday was observed Nov. 6, at 
Burlington. Rev. S. E. Myers lectured on 
Mexico at the Evening Alliance, Nov. 4, 
the Laymen’s League Nov. 17, and at the 


Rebekah roll call Nov. 11. Judge Charles 
M. Darling was elected president of the 
Chittenden County Bar Association, Nov. 
29. Mrs. Arthur Robbins, Winchester, 
Mass., chairman of social service in the Na- 
tional Women’s Alliance, spoke here Nov. 4. 
Prof. R. O. Buchanan gave an illustrated 
talk on “The Long Trail’ at the Y. P. R. U. 
Noy. 6. Prof. G. G. Groat spoke to the 
Channing Club forum, Nov. 6, on “The 
Difference Between the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L.,” and Prof. B. F. Ladd spoke 
Nov. 13 on “Germany.” 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the speaker at a district young people’s 
rally at Chester, Nov. 4. Rev. H. A. 
Farrar, Merrill Fenton, Immanuel Viener 
and Mrs. Pennoyer also spoke. Miss 
Caroline F. Farrar presided. 

Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line re- 
cently spoke to the Rotary Club. J. D. 
McFadyen, Bugbee Business College, Stan- 
stead, Que., spoke recently in the church 
on ‘‘The Face of Jesus.” 

Clifford Griswold of New Jersey gave 
an illustrated talk on Mexico at Felchville, 
Nov. 8. The entrance to the church has 
been improved by wide cement steps and a 
large porch. The chimneys which were 
blown from the building by the hurricane 
have been restored. Rev. W. M. Forkell 
preached here Sept. 11 and Rev. F. H. 
Miller Sept. 25 and Oct. 23. Senator 
C. E. Cleveland spoke at the Springfield 
Rotary Club, Nov. 21. Rev. P. J. McIn- 
nes officiated at the funeral here, Nov. 29, 
of Benjamin F. Thornton, who died here 
Nov. 26, 1938. Mr. Thornton was born at 
Croydon, N. H., March 22, 1862, the son 
of Corbin and Ann Thornton. He came 
here twenty-six years ago from Weathers- 
field and had been road commissioner for 
twenty-one years. 


The new post of the American Legion 
and the Auxiliary attended service at 
Hartland, Nov. 6. Rev. W. M. Forkell 
served as acting minister at Weathersfield 
Bow, April 1 to Oct. 9. He was snow- 
bound seventeen hours on a recent trip 
from Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. Alice 
(Fred) Crowell, president of the Hartland 
Religious Association, is spending the 
winter in Florida. Mr. and Mrs. J. How- 
ard Flower, and daughter, Iloene, were 
injured in an automobile accident Nov. 21, 
but are now recovering. Mr. Flower, 
formerly one of our ministers, is now en- 
gaged in writing and publishing. Mrs. 
Ella Roberts, sister of Mrs. Forkell, died 
recently in New York. 

Rev. Gerald E. FitzPatrick, Rockland, 
Mass., preached at Montpelier Nov. 6, 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst Nov. 18 and 27, and 
Dr. R.S. Pitkin Nov. 20. Two laymen have 
recently died. Lewis Cass Moody, lawyer, 
former clerk of Washington County and 
of Vermont Supreme Court, born at 
Stowe, Nov. 10, 1855, son of Gilman S. 
and Elmina A. (Benson) Moody, died 
here Nov. 6, 1938. Charles E. Kingsbury, 
president of A. D. Farwell Co., Inc., born 
at Warren, Dec. 2, 1869, son of Ezra and 
Eliza (Bragg) Kingsbury, died here Nov. 
8, 1938, Rev. W. S. Nichols officiating at 
the funeral Nov. 10. 

Rev. G. E. Howes was the preacher at 
the union Thanksgiving service at the 
Methodist church, Northfield, Nov. 20, 
The annual fall rally of the Washington 
County Christian Endeavor was held here 
Nov. 11. The speaker was Rev. Wm. J. 
Burger, Presbyterian church, Granville, 
N. Y. The minister is a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, of the Na- 
tional Christian Pacifist organization, and 
the National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. — 

Rev. R. L. Weis of North Hatley, Que., 
and Canon E. R. Roy of the Anglican 
parish of St. Barnabas, have been con- 
sidering a union young people’s society, 
meeting alternately in the two churches. 
Mrs. Weis attended the “Leadership” 
school in Sherbrooke, Que., with Mrs. 
Stuart Ball of Waterville, Que. Prof. A. C. 
Jackson, director of the Conservatory of 
Vocal Music, Detroit, Mich., sang re- 
cently in the church. 

Mrs. Marjorie M. Johnson of the God- 
dard Faculty, Plainfield, closed a two day 
session of the Sixth Annual Vermont 
Adult Education Conference, which she 
conducted, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Nov. 11 and 12. The 
college has started the Goddard Record, the 
only school or college in Vermont to put 
out a daily paper, issued every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. It is a creditable 
production, carrying eight news stories, 
features and editorials. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Rutland, Noy. 13 and 27. 
The union Thanksgiving service was at 
this church Noy. 24, with Rev. John R. 
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Fox, Advent Christian Church, as preacher. 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst spoke at the Lay- 
men’s League, Montpelier, on “This Co- 
operative World.” The Vermont and 
Quebee Women’s Association held an all 
day meeting at Berwick Hotel Nov. 7, Mrs. 
W. J. Metz in charge. 

Rev. F. H. Miller was a speaker Noy. 
27 at the Youth Forum in Springfield. 
Mrs. Barbara B. Hunting, secretary of the 
Vermont Maternal Health League, spoke 
to the People’s Forum of the United 
Church, Johnson, Nov. 21, on ‘“‘What 
Shall We Think of Birth Control?” The 
Adult Study Group met Nov. 17. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge Nov. 6 and 
20. Mrs. Josephine Mills Willcox spoke to 
the Ladies’ Aid, Oct. 27, on her trip to 
California with her husband, Henry R. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton is now living at 
9 Norway St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins will 
be given a farewell reception in Washing- 
ton on Friday, Jan. 6. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was a guest at the dinner of the 
famous Gridiron Club of Washington, 
Dec. 17. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher in Beacon 
Church, Brookline, on Christmas Day, 
and on Jan. 1 he will have the service in 
South Acton. 


Rev. George L. Mason, retired, of 
Orange, Mass., recently read a paper be- 
fore the North Central Association in 
Athol, Mass., on “Our Modern Universe 
and Man’s Place in It.” 


Mrs. Laurence C. Ricker, now of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Chelmsford, Mass., 
Oct. 12, is recovering slowly at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, and 
seems likely to regain good use of a badly 
broken right leg. 


J. Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
was the speaker on Dec. 14 before the 
Men’s Club of the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge. Mr. Whitney will 
address the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
Jan. 23. His subject will be ‘““The Layman 
Looks at the Ministry.” 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., on the Thursday before Christmas 
received a letter from the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of that 
city expressing appreciation of the interest 
and co-operation Mr. Skeels has given him, 
and enclosing a complimentary member- 
ship card for the year following. 


Wilcox, State Commander of the Vermont 
Department of the American Legion. 

Rey. F. P. Daniels of Windsor spoke to 
the students of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., Nov. 20. A. H. Sayce, Charles- 
town, N. H., gave moving pictures of a trip 
to Europe to the Women’s Alliance Nov. 
16. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield spoke to the 
Friendly Circle, Woodstock, Nov. 1, and to 
the high school. 

There are new members of the Conven- 
tion Church at West Chester, South Rut- 
land, North Montpelier, South Woodstock, 
Woodstock, East Calais, Orleans, Ran- 
dolph, Plainfield, Sherburne Center, in 
Vermont, and at Birchton and Moe’s 
River in Quebec, including one of a Roman 
Catholic family and three Hebrews. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The Florala church has 
received fifty hymn books from the Fitch- 
burg church. The Ladies’ Auxiliary spon- 
sored a Christmas party. Two hundred 
members and friends attended the ‘“‘com- 
munity Christmas party’ sponsored by 
the Cohassett church. There were gifts 
and refreshments for all. The young 
people of Camp Hill recently took charge 
of the evening worship service. The 
church presented for the community a 
candlelight vesper service, young people 
from all churches helping. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary gave its annual Christmas party. 
The pastor directed the second community 
sing to be held in Camp Hill. A capacity 
crowd attended. Over fifty people were 
on the program. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Congregations are growing and so is 
the Sunday school. The women’s bazaar 
netted over $100. A purse was sent at 
Christmas to a young man from the church 
who is studying for the ministry. 


Maine 


West Paris—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. In October Miss Catherine Abbott 
of Canton, Me., told of her trip to Holland, 
and the conference of the L. I. B. Miss 
Abbott was representative for Maine. 
Oct. 23 was observed as Laymen’s Sunday. 
William D. Metz, teacher in the high 
school at Mexico, gave a fine address be- 
fore a large audience. Clarence Coffin 
conducted the services, Harold Perham 
read the scripture, and Reynold Chase 
offered prayer. The regular choir was as- 
sisted by Maynard and Reynold Chase, 
with Walter Inman as soloist. On a 
later Sunday, Melvin Laatsch, a professor 
at the University of Vermont, gave an 
address. On Nov. 16 the annual sale and 


chicken-pie supper was held. In the eve- 
ning Robert Needham gave a talk, show- 
ing Ferry Beach pictures. A group of the 
younger people has been organized, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Stanley Perham. The 
afternoon of Dec. 5 Miss Forbes enter- 
tained the Oxford County Ministerial 
Association, composed of ministers of all 
denominations in Oxford County. At two 
p. m. on Dec. 17 Odell C. Rich, Jr., of 
Norway and Miss Gertrude C. Mann of 
West Paris were married in the church. 
The bride is the eldest daughter of Edwin 
J. Mann. The pastor, Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, officiated. A reception was held 
in the church parlor. Mr. and Mrs. Rich 
will live in West Paris. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. The parish at its annual meeting 
voted unanimously to increase the salary of 
the minister by $200. The minister re- 
ported having made 726 pastoral calls, 
conducted twenty-nine funeral services, 
sixteen christenings and eight weddings. 
Thirty-five members have been received— 
a total of forty-eight new members in the 
past two years. A candlelighting service 
was held on Christmas eve, at 7.30. 

Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The men’s club was represented at 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
laymen’s meeting at Worcester in Novem- 
ber by four members. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle enjoyed a Christmas tree party at 
its meeting Dec. 15 at the home of Mrs. 
George B. Herrick. Friday evening, Dec. 
23, the church school enjoyed its Christ- 
mas tree and party in the social hall. The 
John F. Cotting men’s club furnished the 
money for the refreshments. 


Michigan 

Concord.—Sunday evening, Dec. 18, a 
beautiful Christmas pageant was pre- 
sented by the Y. P.C. U. It was a candle- 
light drama, set to music, “The Nativity.” 
Mrs. Lenna Honeywell directed the pag- 
eant. Mrs. Ruth Angevine, organist, had 
charge of the descriptive music. Mrs. 
Mary Patterson, Mrs. Hattie Ray, Mrs. 
Ivy C. Murray, Mrs. Lenna Honeywell and 
Mrs. Angevine designed the costumes and 
arranged the action. After the pageant, 
the young people went out to sing Christ- 
mas carols, visiting many homes. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Sunday 
evening, Dec. 18, the committee for 
Sunday nights concluded the first half 
of the winter program of socials and lec- 
tures with a Christmas musicale and 
party. Music was provided by Harriet 
Harding, cellist, and Samuel Russell Eves, 
pianist and accordionist, and the people 
joined in singing carols. Sarah Merriman 
Powers read Christmas stories and poems. 
On Friday, Dee. 16, the Co-Ed Social and 
Gym Group met in the large gymnasium 
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of the church for the first time, and in 
future will meet every Friday night at 
seven. The Ta Kala Society has increased 
its membership by seven. At Prescott 
Neighborhood House, as a result of the 
suecessful Bible school, vesper services 
are now conducted every Sunday evening 
at six by Mr. Priestley. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ann Martin, a member of 
the church, a medical clinic has also been 
started at the House on Tuesday, and 
every Wednesday the minister conducts 
a Consultation Hour. The Boy Scouts 
have increased their number this winter 
from eight to twenty-one. Many Christ- 
mas parties were held at the House during 
Christmas week. A Christmas pageant 
was staged on Friday, Dec. 28, by all the 
groups at Prescott House. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Raymond H. Barnard is a professor at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Francis J. McConnell is a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, living in 
New York City. 

Victor S. Yarros is teaching in the Lewis 
Institute in Chicago. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of the 
Community Church of Boston, will head 
a panel discussion for the meeting of the 
Universalist Club of Boston at the Hotel 
Bellevue, Jan. 9. The subject: ‘“‘What 
Can the Church Do to Save Democracy?” 
is divided into ‘“‘What Is Democracy?” 
“The Attack on Democracy,” ‘‘The Par- 
ticipation of the Church to Save Democ- 
racy.” Participants: Dr. Gustave H. 
Leining, E. Hartwell Daley, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, Rev. George H. Wood, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive director 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, and 
Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register. Non-members welcome. Din- 
ner at six p. m., $1.50. Six new members 
in November; eight in December. Why not 
you? Join this celebrated club. 

James D. Tiilinghast, Secretary. 


* * 


RALLY MEETINGS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


At the suggestion of the Project Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention there will be held again this 
winter a series of five Sunday evening rally 
services in five districts in the state. 

The speaker at all of the meetings this 
season will be our new General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Robert Cummins. The 
meetings will be held as follows: Cambridge, 
Jan. 15; Lynn, Jan. 29; Franklin, Feb. 19; 
Springfield, Church of the Unity, Feb. 26; 
Worcester, First Church, March 5. 


Plans and publicity will go forward to 
all.of the churches of each district in time 
for the complete information of all. 

ok * 


“YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU”’ 
(Continued from page 1586) 
their moral and spiritual energies and an 
adequate part of their material resources 
for the advancement of that which gives 
value and meaning to their life. You 
can’t take it with you, your material re- 
sources, but you can so will it Gm your 


will) that, after you have departed, life 


for an increasing number in numerous im- 
portant centers of America will be inspired 
by a noble practical religion, guided by a 
philosophy of life founded on science, and 
directed to the effective service of man. 

In making this firm decision—not to 
forget the church in your will—you will 
have helped to make your own lives noble 
and beautiful and abiding in influence, and 
also enter into a peace and enduring satis- 
faction beyond all understanding. 

* * 


NORMAN THOMAS SPEAKS IN 
COLLEGIATE PULPIT SERIES 


Norman Thomas spoke at the Sunday 
morning service at Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., on December 11. The occa- 
sion, somewhat unusual among churches, 
was made one of recognition by this liberal 
church of the work which Mr. Thomas has 
done, and is still doing, in the state of New 
Jersey for civil liberties. In introducing 
Mr. Thomas, the minister, Dr. Norman 
D. Fletcher, said: “Norman Thomas is 
fighting a courageous battle for civil lib- 
erties in our state. That battle has a vast 
significance not only for labor but for 
everybody, not only for Jersey City but for 
the entire state of New Jersey and the 
entire United States of America. If we 
permit any group in our democracy to be 
denied the most precious of all liberties, 


we shall experience that denial sooner or 
later ourselves. Tyranny in one area of 
our democracy is potential tyranny for 
every area. Mr. Thomas is therefore fight- 
ing our battle for us, a battle for the preser- 
vation of our liberties. We acknowledge 
this today with deep gratitude.” 

Mr. Thomas spoke to a capacity con- 
gregation. Every seat in the church was 
taken, including portable chairs which 
were placed on the edge of the aisles and 
in front of the pulpit. After speaking of 
the philosophical basis of civil liberties in 
the dignity of man and the fallibility of the 
human mind, Mr. Thomas went on to de- 
scribe his personal experience in Jersey 
City with the Hague police and the Hague- 
controlled courts, the serious problem that 
constituted for the people of New Jersey, 
and the bad example it offered the entire 
country. 

The service was one of four in the cur- 
rent Collegiate Pulpit Series. The Colleg- 
iate Pulpit, now an established institution 
in the Montclair church, set up years ago 
by the late Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers and now 
conducted in his memory, brings to the 
church each year four or five preachers or 
speakers of nation-wide reputation. The 
other speakers in the current series are: 
Dr. Mildred McAfee, president of Welles- 
ley College; David Seabury, psychologist; 
and William Lyon Phelps of Yale Univer- 
sity. The Collegiate Pulpit series makes a 
wide appeal to the townspeople and not a 
few, over the years, through it became in- 
terested in the church itself. 


Notices 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 25, 1939, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 


New Graded Birthday Folders 


These four new series will please all children. Each package contains 
three designs for the grades: Cradle Roll, Beginners, 


Primary, and Junior. 


Very attractive. 


Price, 10 folders in a package: 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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fore the meeting will be th. presentation of reports 
and the election of officers 4; the erisuing 
The present condition of the Hong and its pros 
for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 

* x 

CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMIT Tig 
Accepted transfer from Vermont of Rev. Dayron 

T. Yoder, who has moved to Spokane, Wash., withy, 
the jurisdiction of this committee. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


year. 
pects 


December 20, 1938. 
* OK 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Massachusetts Rev. George H. 


Wood, Jr., as of Dec. 16, 1938. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


“* 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 
Jan. 9—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. Subject: 
“Books.” 


Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: “The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 
1938 
Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 
Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 
Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 
Oct. 25 G. S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 
Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Nov. 18 International Friendship Offer 


Schools. XC in Coe 
Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. f 
Dee. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 


Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 
Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Chr.) 
Schools. ; 
Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United: 
Service. 
Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 
\pril 2 Palm Sunday. 
hei] 9 Easter. 
Prs.g9 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 


Delightfully located in a 
New tend town. ’ 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 


aY +. Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home 
i normal life con- 
May 21 “ternational Goodwill Sunday. working together under 
May 28 M ‘ ditions. 


“orial Sunday. 


June 11 Chila..,, | Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
“n’s Sunday. | 
“ 2 i te work. 
July 5-9 50th “niversary Convention National through high school, and graduia 5 
Y. P. C. U. Intensive review courses in pteparation for 


college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 

dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 
A Subscription for One Year 


Costs $2.50 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“It is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 


believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
may be worth while |. . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. ... The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 


which comes when ones faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips-vhen Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 
to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook, 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYS&, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Taeere. Sip CeO lL LeEaG E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college --- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 
varied educational environment 


Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.JA., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 
Graduate Studies 
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mune tuts 
» the pair re ned 
mixicus father rushed uy to 
Por for a report. ¢ 
“Did you have a succegstul trip:” he 
asked the tutor. : 

“You said a mouthful; I’ll say we aid,” 
was the reply.—E xchange. 

* OK 

After the young singer had finished her 
second encore, the old lady leaned towa’d 
her and said: “Thank you so much for‘ 
your songs, my dear. They took me back {| | 
to childhood days on my father’s farrs. 
There were times when you sang that i 
could shut my eyes and fairly hear the e?4 
front gate creaking in the wind.”— #¥ atch- 
man-Hraminer. 


* * 


Office Boy: “Your wife came in to see 
you this morniug, sir, but I knew you 
were busy su I managed to get her out of 
the office.” 

oss: “Hmm! Where did you get that 
much money?”’—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Typewriters are supposed to give editors 
relief. But when a typewriter uses the 
name of a man three times in a single para- 
graph, with a different spelling each time, 
what’s the poor editor gonna do?—Re- 


ligious Telescope. 
* * 


“I’m so pleased it’s not good form to 
wear a watch with a dress suit.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I never have my watch and m; 
‘dress suit at the same time.”’—Hach~«ge. 
* * 

Angry Employer (to Irishms4 who in- 
sisted on leaving his service): “Well, good- 
by, Pat, and bad luck to you.” 

Pat: “Good luck to you, sir, and may 
neither of us be righe.” —The American Boy. 
* * 

“Papa, where is Atoms?” 

“‘Atorus? I don’t know, my boy. You 
mea:: Athens, probably.” 

“No; I mean Atoms—the place where 
everything is blown to.””—Eaxchange. 

* 2k 

“T hear your daughter is practising daily 
entheharp. Howisshe getting on?” 

“Well, her mother isn’t quite so keen 
on going to heaven as she was.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

* co 

Norwevian Film Star: “I was offered 
$15,000 to remain in America.” 

Critie: “Oh? By Norway or America?” 


—Montreal “tar. 
* * 


Teacher: ‘‘very day we breathe oxygen. 
What do we hreathe at night, Billy?” 


A Town Where No One 
Would Vant to Live 


7Z\HE town without a church — what a 


lonesome spot it would be! Few would 


want to live there —still fewer would dare to 
bring up a family in a place~where the 
spiritual side of life was so completely 


neglected. 


Mankind cannoc be content without some 
means of exptessing the religious impulse, 
and anyching which develops and deepens 
this impulse is a priceless contribution to the 


progress of the church. 


Thoughtful observers agree that the value 
of the church press is beyond estimate. By 
loyally supporting the church paper of your 
choice, you are in effect aiding the church 
itself —and thus encouraging the spread of 
the finest aspirations and impulses known 


to man. 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


Billy: “‘Nitrogen.’’—Advance. 
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